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» RUSSIA AND EUROPE. 


the volume of memoirs of M. Onion Barror which 

has lately been published, the author describes how at 

an early period of the reign of Louis Puiiprz he urged 
in the Chamber that France should oppose Russia and 
help Turkey in every possible way, on the ground that the 
eee stwuggle was not between Russians and Turks, but 
between the civilization of Russia and the civilization of 
Western Europe. The civilization of Russia was a form 
of civilization which to au enlightened French Liberal 
was odious and terrible; it was an organization for im- 
sing on Europe the supremacy of barbarians, and M. 
ARROT represented opposition to Russia as a moral rather 
than a political duty. Louis Paizipre cared for politics 
much,more than for morals ; he was very much afraid for his 
throne, and dreaded above all things that the Czar should 
treat him as a revolutionary upstart. The declarations of 
M. Barror produced, therefore, very little practical effect, 
but expressed with point and vigour the view taken 
of Russia by those who at that time considered the civili- 
zation of the West as committed to their Se eo 
Everything, however, changes in this world, and it 
has so Saepened that a few months after M. Barrot’s 
death, and jusb at the time of the publication of 
his memoirs, Russia is regarded as the best ally of 
civilized France, and the reigning Czar is hailed as the 
pacificator of agitated Europe. Nor is it only at Paris 
that he is regarded as the good friend of peaceful, well- 
behaved people. Every form of welcome, praise, and 
adulation was showered on him at Berlin. He is to the 
Berlinese the cherished guest of their beloved Emperor. 
He understands the true position of Germany, and sees 
that the basis of this position must be maintained. He 
shares the wise views of Prince Bismarck, and will counte- 
nance nothing that could impair the influence or threaten 
the unity of Germany. Other Powers follow his lead. If 
the German newspapers are coxrect, the English Govern- 
ment has taken an active part in bringing about a peaceful 
solution of the obscure difficulties which lately endangered 
the peace of Europe; and Austria and Italy, by working 
in the same direction, have, as it were, recorded in the 
presence of the Czar ‘their desire to live and act in 
harmony with Germany. This is certainly a very diffe- 
rent position from any which forty years ago the critics of 
Russia could have believed a Czar would attain. The 
Emperor ALEXANDER appears not as the representa. 
tive of a domineering tyranny, not as the master 
of innumerable, untamed, plundering Cossacks, but as the 
blessed and gentle friend of nations whom he helps to 
live at with each other. Something of the strange 
revolution of feeling with which civilized Europe now 
greets a Czar is due to accident, and something to the 
personal character of the Czar himself. He has gained the 
triumphs of a r because men’s minds were ex- 
actly in the state which made them determined that some- 
body should be a peacemaker, and the somebody who came 
most easily and naturally to hand was the Czar. He has 
also on sO many occasions inspired a conviction of his 
rsonal kindness and distaste for wars of ambition that it 

3s impossible to suppose that the world is mistaken abont 
him, and that to peace and to save suffering Europe 
frbm a new and useless struggle is not the most congenial 
task he could have to perform. But accident and personal 
character never take us to the end of political questions. 
The power of Russia as a guarantor of peace depends on 
something of a less casual and of a wider character. It 
flows from the change which has passed in recent times 


oyer Russia itself, and from that division of Russian 
intcrests in regard to the affairs of Europe which enables 
contending parties each to appeal to Russia as its possible 


or probable ally. 

great change has over Russia in the last forty 
years. It is not that Russia has greatly modified what is 
essentially and strictly its policy. When M. Opmon Bagror 
thundered against Cossack barbarism, it was chiefly by the 
sorrows of the Poles that he was inspired. The wrath 
and protestations of Liberal Europe were of no avail. 
Russia has gone on year by year, first conquering and 
then absorbing Poland. The end of Poland is as the end 
of Troy or Carthage. It is a mere great name of the past. 
It is not now even thought worth while to keep up any 
affectation of governing Poland in any way different from 
that in which other provinces are governed ; and when, two 
years ago, the special Governor of Poland died, he,was not 
rep. . Catholicism also associated its woes with those 
of Poland, and if the civil liberty of the Poles was to 
perish, it was claimed that at least their religious liberty 
should survive. Russia has turned a deaf ear to the appeal, 
and the efforts of the Government to expose all the sub- 
jects of the Czar to the influence or predominance of the 
same form of religion have been continually more unre- 
mitting and successful. The Greek Church is a very good 
Church in its way, and very prosperous, but its prosperity 
is singularly connected with its political er es In 
Asia Russia is always enlarging its boundaries and carry- 
ing conscription, protection, railways, and orthodoxy into 
the homes of new tribes. The Caucasians were at one time 
the subjects of much interest to Englishmen, and the 
Caucasians are now as much wiped out as the Poles. The 
extension of the boundaries of Russia to Constantinople 
may still be only a dream of patriotic Russians; but 
without spending a sixpence or firing a gun Russia has 
regained the command of the Euxine, and exercises that 
influence at Constantinople which is due to the perception 
of the Turks that other Powers are far off and undecided, 
and that Russia is near and knows its own mind. But 
forty years ago, and from the close of the great Napoleonic 
struggle, Russia had a policy apart from its purely Russian 
policy. It was the great stay, guide, and leader of absolute 
government in Europe. Russia was the sworn foe of revo- 
lution, and was ready everywhere to crush revolution or to 
order that revolution should be crushed. It was every- 
where the central source of what its friends called Conser- 
vatism and its enemies called tyranny. Everywhere it 
threw a cold and blighting shade over those who were en- 
deavouring to make the nation to which they belonged 
better and more free than it had been. This icious 
influence of Russia was swept away once for all by the 
Crimean war. Thenceforward Russia was contented to 
stand aside and to let other nations go on in their own 
way. Russian domineering was at an end, and Russia had 
nothing more than the influence of one great Power among 
many. Coming on a footing of equality into the range of 
Western civilization, it entered on phases of internal im- 
provement to which this contact with more advanced States 
gave rise. The serfs were emancipated, learning was en- 
couraged in perhaps a faint but still perceptible degree, 
the position of the middle classes was improved, the 
elements of national progress were carefully fostered. 
Russia became enough like the States of Western Europe 
to mediate between them. 

To succeed as @ mediator, a Power must be at once 
strong and free from the spirit of a partisan. England to 
a large extent fulfils these conditions, and therefore the in- 
terventiqn of England, which is always made in the interests 
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of peace, is by no means unavailing. But Russia, for the 
purposes of European warfare, is stronger than England, and 
there is no Power which it can wish to see predominating 
too exclusively. Insome ways it is more attracted towards 
Germany than towards any other nation. A countryin which 
religion is carefully and completely subordinated to the State 
cannot regard with any complacency the efforts of the Ultra- 
montane enemies of the German Empire, and, as‘Germany 
is the only Power that ina war could do Russia any serious 
harm, Russia naturally entertains towards Germany that 
kind of friendliness which is due to respect or fear. In both 
countries, too, a strong military Government determines 
the natjonal policy, and strong military Governments are 
always disposed to row in the same boat. Nor are the 
family ties that bind the Courts without distinct cffect, and 
the interests of Berlin and St. Petersburg can always be 
discussed in the amicable sphere of sociable and familiar 
intercourse. But Germany is too near Russia, too strong, 
and too dangerous to be looked on as a friend whose un- 
checked advancement inspires unmixed delight. Russian 
civilization is mostly of German origin, and the Russians 
are too human not to dislike superior persons who do them 
good, and are paid for doing it. Germany has taken the 
place which France once aspired to take as the chief check 
on Russian ambition. The Danube is now defended as a 
German river just as Constantinople used to be defended 
by France as the key of what was claimed as a French 
lake. It is Germany that now encourages Austria to hold 
up its head in modest independence of the Power which 
once saved it in the hour of the Hungarian insurrection. 
Italy, too, has been forced by its religious difficulties into 
an intimate alliance with Germany, and Russia thus finds 
that Germany is not only strong in itself, but strong in the 
alliances which it can command. France alone remains 
as a possible rival to Germany. It is very natural, there- 
fore, that Russia should not wish to see France crushed 
and enfeebled more than it has been, although in 1870 
Russia preferred the certain and easy gain of setting aside 
the Treaty of Paris to the hazards of interference in the 
interests of France. Russia wants to see France once 
more moderately strong, and the allies of Germany raised 
to a greater degree of independence: It is by the mainte- 
nance of peace that these objects can be best obtained, and 
therefore Russia is very ready to act as a mediator and 
peace-maker. The exact character of the interference of 
Russia in this capacity is well illustrated by the reply re- 
ported to have been made by Prince Gorrcnaxorr to a 
German proposal for a general disarmament. The view of 
the Russian negotiator was that the: proposal could not at 
present be entertained, because it was entirely in the 
interest of Germany. The German military system is 
so complete that disarmament would not lessen ‘its 
real strength. The army on a war footing might be less, 
but everything would be ready for war if war came. In 
France, in Austria, in Italy, and it might be added in 
Russia itself, a military system on a pattern like the Ger- 
man is only in course of formation. When other countries 
are as ready for war as Germany, then, and not till then, it 
might in the eyes of Russia be reasonable to talk of a 
general disarmament. ‘Time and peace may be trusted to 
create a state of things’ on which Russia will look with 
approval. Russia has therefore intervened in favour of peace, 
and the Germans, as they really wished for peace, welcomed 
the intervention ; but it must be remembered that Russia 
also intervened in favour of time being given to other 
nations to lessen the military preponderance of Germany, 
and Germans may therefore feel that the peace which has 
been for the present secured will not be for them without 
causes of grave reflection, and, possibly, of considerable 
anxiety. 


THE DEPOSITION OF THE GAIKWAR. 


Sig documents that have now been received from India 
‘ hea little = to be learned as to the course taken 

y the Government there, although they apparently suggest 
that the Home Government par 2 at the 
in a manner of which it will be interesting to hear the ex- 
planation. A summary of the Reports of the Commissioners 
_ shows that the six Commissioners consider it to have been 
proved that the Gaikwar was gecretly in communication 
with some of the servants employed by Colonel Paayre, 
and that poison was actually administered. The three 


proves that the attempt to poison was made by persons in- 
stigated by the Gaixwar; and they couple with the poison- 
ing the fact of the servants of Colonel PHayrre being 
bribed by the Garkwar, which all the Commissioners 
admit. 
although poison was administered, and although the Gark- 
war had given bribes to Colonel PHayre’s servants, the evi- 
dence is not sufficient to show that the bribes were given 
to procure, and did procure, the attempt being made. The 
third native Commissioner alone “could not persuade him- 
“ self to believe that the Gaikwar was in any way implicated 
“ in the attempt to poison.” When these Reports were re- 
ceived Lord Norruprooxk proceeded to consider them and to 
do his duty in the matter. His duty was to take them as 
sources of information enabling him to decide. He was 
the judge, and the sole judge. The Commissioners had 
nothing to do but to listen to evidence, record it, and tell 
him what they thought of it. Lord Norrusroox did de- 
cide. He decided that the Gatkwar was guilty of having 
attempted to poison Colonel Puarre. He embodied his 
decision in a Government Resolution, in which he first 
pointed out the true functions of the Commission. It was 
not a judicial body, and had never been intended to act 
judicially. It was merely a Commission having for its 
object to help the Viceroy to decide rightly. After ex- 
amining the Reports submitted to him, Lord Norraproox 
came to the conclusion that the Garkwar’s guilt had 
been proved. It may be taken for granted that the 
Viceroy ‘decided rightly, and that the Garwar had 
attempted to murder Colonel Puayre. It was proved 
that poison had been administered to a man whose 
servants the Garxwar had bribed, and the English 
Commissioners were unhesitatingly of opinion that one of 
the purposes of the bribery was the administration of 
poison. This was sufficient to lead Lord NorruprooKk to 
act on the supposition that they were right, unless he could 
see that they had strained the force of the evidence beyond 
what it really proved. Examining the evidence for himself, 
but with the guidance of those Englishmen whom he knew 
to be men specially competent to form a right opinion, he 
found that he could come to no other conclusion than that 
the Gaixwar was gnilty. It was nota case of giving the 
prisoner the benefitof a doubt. It was an act of State that 
Lord Norrusrook had to perform, and he was bound to 
say, one way or the other, what he considered to be the 
truth. Nor is there any reason to suppose that Lord 
Nortuproox felt any doubt. The benefit of a doubt 
ordinarily means the benefit of a doubt which a jury feel, 
not the benefit of any doubt which any casual outsider can 
suggest. Lord Norruproox was taking the place of a jury, 
and there was no doubt in his mind of which to give the 
Garxwark the benefit. 


The natural sequence of Lord Norrnsroor’s decision 
would have been the deposition of the Garkwar as a 
man whose guilt had been established. Whether, if this 
course had been followed, Lord Norrpproox could 
have been fairly said to have made a mistake at any 
previous point, is extremely doubtful. It has been 
objected that it was a mistake to appoint a Com- 
mission consisting of natives as well as of Englishmen, 
and that it was a still greater mistake to allow this Com- 
mission to sit publicly, and to give their proceedings a 
character which was naturally misinterpreted into a judicial 
one. But the proceeding must be taken asa whole. There 
was always Lord Nortusrook in the background, as the 
supreme arbiter and judge. He wanted information, and 
he wanted to know what impression the evidence produced 
made upon minds of different training and habits. He 
wanted Commissioners, not to decide for him, but to tell 
him what they thought. He might think that, as it was 
mere impressions that he wished to be conveyed to him, he 
should like to have the impressions of natives as well as of 
Englishmen. Their impressions might not be worth much, 
but they might be worth something. As it turned out, it 
was worth something to him that all the native Com- 
missioners @ that poison had been administered, 
and that Colonel Piayre’s servants had been bribed 
by the Garxwar. If natives of eminence chose to assume 
the position, not of judges, but of reporters, their ser- 
vices in that comparatively humble office might be 
slight, but acceptable. It is true that, if they did not 
mistake the real character of the functions they were 
discharging, many of their countrymen misconceived their 
mission. ‘They supposed that the native Commissioners 
were appointed to protect an Indian Prince, and that, 


Two of the native Commissioners find that, 
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hold that the evidence distinctly 
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anless they announced themselves to be convinced of his 
guilt, he would be safe. But Lord Norrusroox’s Resolu- 
tion would, if it had stood alone, have cured this mis- 
coneeption. It would have placed the office of the 
native Commissioners in its true light, although pos- 
sibly natives of equal eminence might not have been 
willing in future to serve on a similar Commission 
whenever occasion might arise. In the same way there 
were undoubtedly some disadvantages attending the mode 
in which the proceedings of the Commission were con- 
ducted. But if the sittings of the Commission had not 
been public, the natives might have thought that some- 
thing was being done of which the Government was 
ashamed, that the evidence was being cooked, and that the 
Gaikwak was a doomed man whether innocent or guilty. 
If the sittings of the Commission were to be public, and 
the evidence against the Garxwar was to be produced, and 
insisted on by the professional representative of the Go- 
vernment, it was difficult to deny that in fairness the 
Gaikwak ought to be represented by counsel, and that, 
with the whole strength of the Government arrayed 
against him, he ought to be allowed to get the best 
legal assistance that money could buy. This con- 
cession led, no doubt, to what was temporarily a bad 
result. It permitted a practised advocate to weave 
the webs of a dexterous cross-examination without a 
Judge being present to sweep them away. Everywhere 


this would be dangerous. It would be dangerous even in, 


England, where there is at any rate a Bar able to take at 
their real value the bullying, the suggestions, and the 
astonishment of a good cross-examiner. But in India the 
natives thought the arts of a cross-examiner were neces- 
sarily decisive, and that a God of strength or light, or 
whatever they discovered Serjeant BaLLanrinz’s name to 
mean, had come from the. skies to remove the mists that 
had seemed to gather over the innocent head of the good 
Gatkwar. Here, too, the mischief was only temporary. 
There was a judge to whom the cobwebs of cross-exami- 
nation were of the merest , only he was a long 
way off. The Resolution of Lord Nortuprookx would have 
sufliced to show, and possibly might have sufficed to teach 
the natives of India, what the ultimate judge of the affair 
thought of the cross-examination which in their artless 
way they had thought so effective. 


Everything seemed to point to one conclusion. The 
Commission had sat and had reported. Lord Norruproox, 
the sole judge, had decided that the Gaixwar was guilty. 
The natural penalty of guilt: was deposition, and the Gaikwar 
has-been deposed. But here comes in the Proclamation, 
with its mysterious treatment of a clear case. The Gaik- 
wak has been found guilty ; he is deposed ; but it is stated 
that he is not deposed because he is guilty. He is deposed 
without any reference to the Commission or to the finding 
of Lord Nortuproox. The Viceroy solemnly records that 
the Gaikwar has attempted to assassinate the English Resi- 
dent at Baroda, and then says that he allows his mind to 
be unaffected by that trifling circumstance, and that he 
deposes the Gaikwar because he thinks him a bad ruler. 
It is like a Judge saying to a prisoner who has just been 
convicted of a burglary that he will pass over the verdict 
of the jury in this particular case, but must give him seven 
years’ penal servitude beeause he haslong been known un- 
favourably to the police. How this has happened no one 
not in the secret can pretend to explain. Perhaps it may 
be explained in Parliament ; perhaps it may never be ex- 
plained. The Proclamation is to all appearance the work 
not of Lord Norrxuproek, but of the Home Government. 
In fact, Lord Norrusrooxk is overruled by it. The deci- 
sion of the Viceroy is i . Lord Norruproox found 
the Garkwar guilty, but the Proclamation does not as- 
sume that he was guilty. A totally different view, too, 
is taken of the functions of the Commission from that 
which Lord Norrusroox took. Its members are no longer 
looked at as collectors of materials to enable some one else 
to decide. ‘They are regarded as judges, and because they 
were divided in opinion their views are set on one side. As 
this has been the result, the Commission was no doubt a 
hage blunder, and its proceedings were a huge blunder. It 
was a blunder to create a tribunal containing equal num- 
bers of Englishmen and natives. It was a blunder to allow 
cross-examination to affect the minds of the native Com- 
missioners without there being a presiding Judge qualified 
to place the results of cross-examination in their true light. 
It is even diffieult to see how it.¢an be said that substantial 
justice has been done. If the Gamkwar was guilty, it is 


substantially just that he should be punished, and, as there 
is no reason to donbt that Lord Norrmprook was right, it 
is substantially just that the Gaikwar should be deposed. 
But it is a most curious way of rendering substantial justice 
to say thata man’s guilt isnot proved, and then to punish him 
because after all his guiltis incontestable. Up to the point 
when Lord Norrusrook leaves the scene everything is clear, 
consistent, and decisive. After that the Home Government 
would seem to have intervened and everything is obscure, 
wandering, and incoherent. That there may be some satis- 
factory explanation of the course taken by the Home 
Government is possible. It may even be said to be pro- 
bable, but this probability reposes exclusively on the con- 
fidence which Lord Satissury’s character and his successful 
administration of India are calculated to inspire. 


MR. BRIGHT’S IRISH LAND BILL. 


p hopes Landed Proprietors (Ireland) Bill is one of the 
strangest measures ever introduced into Parliament, 
and perhaps the most remarkable of all its peculiarities is 
that it bears the name of Mr. Brieur. The full title is “A 
“ Bill to Facilitate the Creation of a Class of Small Landed 
“ Proprietors in Ireland.” The proper designation would 
have been, Two Bills tacked together for dealing with 
different descriptions of land by wholly dissimilar methods. 
Mr. P. J. and Mr. P. Martin, who share with Mr. 
Bricut the authorship of the double measure, may be sup- 
posed to have contributed in the first. Part a string of 
singular proposals which relate to waste land. The second 
Part of the Billis an expansion of the clauses which were 
introduced by Mr, Brigur into Mr. Giapsrone’s Landed 
Estates Bill. Nevertheless Mr. Bricur is responsible for 
the wild suggestions whieh excite no surprise as proceed- 
ing from his coadjutors; and it must beassumed that he 
approves of a scheme entirely unlike his own for the en- 
couragement of small freeholds. It: may be convenient to 
dismiss for the present the subject of voluntary purchases 
made by tenants from limited owners. In the second Part 
of the Bill some attemptis made to conform to the ordinary 
principles of law, and the language of the draftsman is 
approximately intelligible. The scheme for compulsory 
purchase of waste lands can only be interpreted by con- 
jecture ; though, if it were passed into a law, it would have 
created a revolution in proprietary right. The framer of 
the Bill has not even taken the trouble to authorize by 
direct enactment the compulsory purchase which is the main 
purpose of the measure. Mr. Bricur and his colleagues 
have reached an advaneed stage in their project when they 
refer in the 5th Clause to the “land so proposed to be 
“‘ purchased.”” There is no earlier mention of purchase, 
nor could any reader have inferred from the preceding 
clauses that any purchase was p Owners indeed 
are by the 4th Clause allowed an opportunity of objecting to 
“anything proposed to be done” ; but compulsory purchase 
isan act which might have been thought to require an 
express provision; and it is only by reference to the right 
of objecting that any power to do anything is conferred. 
Having nearly reached the end of his task, the en- 
lightened legislator suddenly recollects that he has not de- 
fined the waste land which is his only subject-matter. 
His 16th Clause runs thus :—“ And be it enacted that in 
“the construction of Part I. of this Act (except where the 
“ nature of the provisions or the context of the Act shall 
“ exclude such construction) the expression ‘ waste lands’ 
“shall mean any lands lying together which vn the 
“average of the entire tract would not let for more than 
“two shillings and sixpence per acre per annum to a 
“solvent yearly tenant.” With lands of pretensions so 
modest the legislators propose to deal at the discretion of 
certain nominees of the Government. The Lord-Lieutenant 
is empowered to appoint four unpaid Commissioners, being 
Irish proprietors, who are, with the Chairman of the Board 
of Works, to be incorporated. The Commissioners may 
either make or adopt any survey, report, plan, or estimate 
of value concerning any waste lands required for the pur- 
poses of the Act. If they deem it advisable that any waste 
land shall be reclaimed, they may require the owner 
to undertake the work; and, in default of such undertaking 
or performance, they may forward the report, with their 
opinion, to the Lord-Lientenant, and publish notices for 
the purpose of enabling persons interested to object within 
a short term to “anything in the said report proposed to 
‘be done.” If objections are raised, the Lord-Lieutenant 
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is to appoint some person whom the objectors are to attend 
* at such convenient place or places within the parish or 
** one of the aay wherein such land so proposed to be 
“ purchased for the purpose of reclamation or improve- 
“ment shall be situate.” It may be repeated that the 
local description contains the first mention of any proposal 
to purchase. The person appointed by the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant is to hear evidence; but he is not even directed to 
decide or to report, and henceforth he disappears from the 
scene. The Lord-Lieutenant is, according to the Bill, not 
bound by the opinion, if any, of his nominee, though he 
must wait till the inquiry is concluded. If he is then 
of opinion that “the benefit to be derived from “the 
“ reclamation of such waste lands and improvements out- 
“ weighs the damage to be done thereby, and that such 
“ parchase, reclamation, and improvement may be effected 
“ without material detriment to the lands, property, or rights 
“ pro’ to be entered upon, interfered with, or affected ; 
“ and that the lands, property, or rights so proposed to be 
“taken, entered upon, interfered with, or affected, may be 
“ adequately compensated under the provisions of this 
“ Act, he may allow such purchase to be made, and sanc- 
“ tion such works, if any, as the Commissioners deem ne- 
“ cessary for the purposes of reclamation.” This is the 
second mention of purchase in the Bill ; and the draftsman 
has not thought it necessary to define the purchaser, 
though it is probably intended that the land should be 
bought by the Commissioners. How land is to be com- 

sated it is not easy to understand, but the authors 
of the Bill were probably thinking of the landowner. 
The issue which is to be in the first instance de- 
termined by the Lord-Lieutenant is vague and per- 
plexing. The damage inflicted is suffered by the land- 
owner; but it is doubtful to whom the preponderating 
benefit is to accrue. As the land is to be “ compensated,” 
the damage may probably be reduced, while the benetit 
will still be subject to ambiguity. The Commissioners, if 
they are to be the purchasers, must provide the purchase- 
money, if at all, under the provisions of the 17th Clause. 
“ The expenses which may be incurred in effectuating the 
“purposes of Part I. of this Act shall be advanced by 
“the Commissioners of Public Works in Ireland to the 
“said Waste Land Commissioners of Ireland out of the 
“ moneys authorized by the provisions of the Landlord and 
“ Tenant Act, Ireland, 1870, to be issued to the said Com- 
“ missioners of Publie Works.” The purchase-money of 
undefined tracts of land, even though they may be worth only 
two-and-sixpence an acre, is oddly described as “ expenses 
“ of this Act.” The Commissioners of Public Works are 
directed to advance or to lend the money ; but there seems 
to be no security for repayment. The Commissioners are 
to buy land wholesale, and to sell it or let it by retail. 
Speculations of this kind are sometimes profitable; 
but they are also subject to risk. Ifin any case the Com- 
missioners have miscalculated, the Commissioners of Public 
Works or the Government must bear the loss. 


The lands are to be divided into farms of not less than 
ten or more than a hundred acres, which are to be provided 
with roads, drains, and fences at the discretion of the Com- 
missioners. A large part of the waste land of Ireland con- 
sists of bog; but it is not stated whether the Commis- 
sioners are to undertake works of arterial drainage. The 
farms are to be let on leases of nine hundred and ninety 
years to tenants who will undertake to reclaim and im- 
prove the land. Assignment of a farm without license of 
the Commissioners is to involve forfeiture; so that they 
may, if they think fit, tie up the land in a perpetual entail. 
It may be-admitted that such an abuse of power is not 

robable ; but it ought not to be rendered possible by the 
fon uage of an Act of Parliament. The Commissioners, still 
dealing with the fands of the Public Works Commissioners as 
expenses of the Act, may lay out and maintain on their half- 
crown lands any number of model farms, and they may also 
distribute prizes “for improvement of the land, good con- 
* duct, or otherwise,” to the occupiers of their farms, or to 
labourers employed thereon. No public functionary in the 
United Kingdom has hitherto either exercised indefinite 
powers of compulsory purchase, or been allowed to distribute 
public funds at his discretion in the cultivation of land, the 
promotion of agriculture, and the encouragement of industry 
' und virtue. Mr. Bricur has frequently asserted, in defiance 
of the pledges of his former colleagues, that the precedent 
of the Irish Land Act is applicable to Great Britain. If it 


were possible that the Landed Proprietors Bill should be 
passed, he would not fail to extend the principles of the 


measure to every grouse hill and deer forest in England or 
Scotland. The limitation of value in the Insh Bill 
might be justly described as a mere detail. There is no 
reason why the same policy should not be applicable to all 
lands which in the opinion of any projector might be in- 
creased in value by compulsory subdivision. The absurd 
supposition that the produce of land in England might be 
doubled is now for the most part repeated as an argument 
for giving the tenant a share in the property of the land- 
lord. It would be not less relevant to a law by which a 
Government Commission should be enabled to declare that 
“the benefit to be derived from improvement outweighed 
“ the damage to be done thereby.”’ A notice to owners to 
see that their lands were better cultivated, on pain of imme- 
diate expropriation, would be strictly analogous to the pro- 
visions of Mr. Dricut’s Landed Proprietors (Ireland) 
Bill. 


BURMAH AND WESTERN CHINA. 


‘ae is reason to apprehend a war with Burmah 
arising from the same causes which have often pro- 
duced quarrels with semi-barbarous potentates. It is 
suspected that the murder of Mr. Marcary and the 
failure of the West China expedition were instigated by 
the Burmese Court, although the actual violence was per- 
petrated by the Chinese. It is more certain that the Kine 
has, in defiance of treaties, prevented the establishment of 
trade between the English dominions and the Western 
provinces of China. It is no longer considered expedient 
or lawful to open markets by force against the will of the 
parties immediately interested; but it may be perfectly 
justifiable to assert, even at the cost of war, a right of way 
which already legally exists. It is not to be endured that 
a potentate occupying a strip of territory between India 
and China should, in disregard of his own engagements, 
permanently stop the road. The first Burmese war, which 
occurred fifty years ago in the days of Lord AmuHenst, at 
one time caused some anxiety to the Court of Directors and 
to the Government of the day. The second was begun and 
ended by Lord Datnovste, with the result of annexing the 
important provinceof Pegutothe Indian Empire. Mr. CoppEen 
took occasion at the time to prove in one or more character- 
istic pamphlets that, as the English Government was of all — 
others the most lawless in its ambition, the war immedi- 
ately in question was the most unjustifiable of all its enter- 
prises. As a similar demonstration would have been forth- 
coming if the war had arisen on other grounds in Europe, 
Africa, or America, Mr. CeppEn’s arguments received less 
attention than they may perhaps have deserved. The 
Peace party of the present day will scarcely attribute 
to Lord Norrusrook the appetite for conquest which was 
certainly not alien from the character of Lord DatHovsir. 
No policy of annexation is likely to find favour either in 
Downing Street or at Calcutta, but, if war commences, it 
is always possible that it may become necessary to suppress 
an independence which has been found troublesome and 
dangerous. In the meantime it may be taken for granted 
that the Commanper-IN-Cuier has judged rightly in urging 
the despatch of troops into British Burmah. No other 
argument is so likely to produce a salutary impression on 
the Kine and his advisers, and it concerns the honour of 
the Indian Government to provide for the safety of the 
mission which is about to attempt a peaceful settlement 
of the dispute. If a rupture occurs, it is desirable that the 
contest should be short and decisive. 


If the King of Burman can be induced to abandon his 
hostile policy, nothing can be further from the wish of the 
Indian Government than to take possession of his terri- 
tory. It is probably not desirable to come into immediate 
contact with the Western provinces of China. The 
Government of Pekin will always evade responsibility for 
any violence which may be committed, perhaps at its 
own instigation, against Europeans on a remote frontier. 
It is not at present known whether the late attack on 
the mission was approved by the Imperial Govern- 
ment. Mr. Marcary had proceeded in safety from Shang- 
hai to the Western frontier; and he believed himself 
to have established friendly relations with the officers of 
the district where he was afterwards murdered. It may 
be possible to avoid a national quarrel by accepting the 
assurances of the Chinese Government; but if the two 
Empires became conterminous, local disputes might at 
any time cause difficulties at Pekin. Notwithstanding 
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the mili inefficiency of the Chinese in former wars, 
the Imperial Government is incomparably more for- 
midable than any other Asiatic Power. The greater part 
of the territory which had been detached from China 
by Mahometan revolts has been already reconquered ; 
and it is understood that the ruler of Karkhand regards 
‘the advance of the Chinese with well-founded alarm. 
Even if the obstacles interposed by the King of Burman 
were removed, it may be doubted whether Western 
China would be easily opened to British trade; but the 
merchants who are anxious to try the experiment are per- 
haps the best judges of their own prospects; and the 
Indian Government has access to the advice of diplo- 
matists and soldiers who are thoroughly familiar with the 
obscure politics of Burmah. Questions will probably be 
asked in both Houses of Parliament as to the probability 
of war. Lord Satispury shares the general disinclina- 
tion of English statesmen to hostilities which can prudently 
be avoided ; but he will necessarily be guided in a great 
degree by the opinion of the Indian Government. It 
would not be desirable that neighbouring States should 
rely too confidently on the pacific tendencies of English 
ay“ On former occasions the present King of Burman 

as shown himself more disposed to yield to menace than 
to friendly representations. 

The King of Burman is, unfortunately for his subjects 
and his neighbours, himself a trader on the largest scale; 
and although it is probable that his profits might be 
largely increased by co-operation with English merchants, 
he not unnaturally dislikes competition. According to the 
existing treaties every English subject has a right to reside 
in Burmah, and to trade with the countries beyond; but 
the Kine has hitherto contrived to render the exercise of 
the rights conferred by the treaties impracticable. It is 
not surprising that he should regard with other than 
friendly feelings the possessors of his former province of 
Pegu; and commercial cupidity operates in the same direc- 
tion with political bias, The Krno’s recent attempts to 
conclude commercial treaties with some of the European 
Powers were probably magetes by a hope that competi- 
tion would involve the English Government in political 


complications ; and it is even stated that he relies on aid | 


from France and Italy in the event of a rupture with the 
Indian Government. It may possibly become necessary to 
dissipate his illusions by force. In the event of a war and of 
a defeat of the Burmese troops it may perhaps be expedient 
to extend to Burmah the restrictions with regard to foreign 
relations which are imposed on the dependent princes of 
India. It is not convenient that any petty Asiatic Govern- 
ment should claim a right to the patronage of European 
Powers which might possibly have interests conflicting 
with those of England. No great respect need be paid to 
the sovereignty of a potentate who has never complied 
with the letter or spirit of existing treaties. It has gener- 
ally been found that the representations of the Supreme 
Government are more effectively conveyed through a 
Resident or Commissioner than in an ostensibly diplomatic 
form. The remorse which sensitive political consciences 
sibly feel for Lord DatHoustr’s annexations is tempered 
be tke reflection that they have for the most part been at 
the same time advantageous to the Government and highly 
beneficial to the population. Burmah was for a long time 
considered as lying beyond the proper range of Indian 
policy ; but since the time of Lord Amuerst it has been ne- 
to maintain relations of friendship or enmity with 
the Burmese Government, and the conquest of Pegu and 
the treaty which was concluded at the same time rendered 
it impossible to regard the Krne’s proceedings with in- 
difference. 
By the treaty of 1862 the Indian Government sacrificed 
a considerable revenue which had been derived from the 
Customs duties on exports into Burmah. Lord Lawrence 
in 1867 threatened to reimpose the duties in retaliation for 
the Kuvye’s obstinate disregard of the obligations of the 
treaty. The menace produced an immediate effect, for by 
an additional treaty the Kixe agreed to sacrifice, with some 
exceptions, the monopolies which interfered with English 
trade. As might have been expected, the monopolies have 
been virtually retained with some change of form; nor is 
it easy to restrain the interference of a » stat ruler with 
the commercial freedom of his subjects. The right of 
an English trader to buy is of little avail when the 
native holder is liable to death or torture if he prefers any 
other purchaser to the Kina. The expedition which has 
lately ase prevented from penetrating the Chinese pro- 


vinces is the second which has failed through the ma- 
chinations of the Burmese Government, and the occasion 
seems well chosen for demanding redress both for the imme- 
diate injury and for the numerous violations of treaties. 
It is necessary in dealing with such questions to re 
large confidence in the judgment of a Government which 
cannot be suspected of aggressive or warlike tendencies. 
A long time has elapsed since any military operations were 
undertaken in India except against wild tribes on some of 
the mountain frontiers of the Empire. The King of Bur- 
MAH will be,offered his choice of a reasonable peace before 
he is subjected to coercion, and perhaps it may be found 
possible to provide securities for the performance of any 
stipulations which may be included in a new px ; but 
contracts substituted for former engagements which have 
never been performed require some additional sanction. The 
Commanver-IN-CuigF is fortunately a prudent and experi- 
enced officer, who will be competent to judge of the force 
and disposition of any expedition which may ultimately be 
despatched to Burmah. Of the result of a possible 
war, which no one desires, theve can happily be little 
doubt. 


THE FRENCH CONSTITUTIONAL BILLS. 


[TWO additions to the new French Constitution are now 

on view in the Assembly. One of them prescribes the 
regulations under which elections for the Senate are to be 
held, the other determines the mutual relations of the Pre- 


sident and the Chambers. The introduction of the first ‘ 


was a matter of necessity. The Senate must be elected 
during the present year, and as yet the process by 
which it is to come into being is quite undetermined. It 
is not equally incumbent on the existing Assembly to fix 
the sittings of the future Chambers or to make provision 
for the impeachment of future Presidents. There is much 
to be said indeed for the cont policy. When the new 
Chambers meet after the general election they will find that 
their fanctions and Bae 6% have been carefully arranged 
for them. It may be doubted whether the Legislature 
which is about to pass away into space will command 
much respect from the Legislature which comes after 
it, and in that case the first Parliament elected under 
the new Constitution will begin its labours in a discon- 
tented temper. It will find the relations of its two parts. 


to one another and to the Executive already decided, 


and it will consequently have a sense that its proper 


business has been anticipated by a body which has done 
its own work too ill to have any claim to do other: 
people’s. On the other hand, the Government may have. 
thought it best for the new Chambers not to have any~ 


Constitution-making to do at starti French Assem- 


blies have so often preferred occupations of this kind to. 


the more commonplace duty of managing public affairs, 
that there may be more wisdom than at first appears in 
denying them an opportunity to indulge their taste. 


It will be remembered that the constituencies which are 
to elect the Senate are partly permanent and partly nomi- 
nated for each election. The deputies and the members of 
the Councils, both of the department and of the arron- 
dissement, make up the former class; the delegates of the 


Municipal Councils form the second. The point of most. 


immediate interest in the Senate Bill is the provision de- 


signed to meet cases in which the Municipal Council has . 


been superseded by a Municipal Commission. This expe- 
dient has been freely resorted to when a Municipal Council 
has been found to be defiled by Radical views, and it is pro- 
bable that the more Conservative section of the Adminis- 


tration would have liked to treat the Commissions nominated . 


by the Government as in all respects the equivalents of the 
uncils elected by the inhabitants of the Commune. It 


is a proof of good sense in the Cabinet that this course- 


has not been adopted. Universal saffrage is not a thing 
to be played with. If accepted at all, it must be accepted 
with all its consequences. To have so ordered the elec- 
tions for the Senate as to give the revolutionary party 


the power of saying that a professedly elected Chamber 


had in part been returned by the avowed nominees of 
the Executive would have been to discredit the Senate in the- 
first instance. The belief of most French Conservatives is 
that the Radical element in the country will be so filtered 
by the process of indirect election as to make the resulting 
Chamber a thoroughly trustworthy body. It.would have 
been exceedingly unwise to show distrust of this filtration 
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before it has been tried, and the concession to the Mnu- 
nicipal Commissions of the right to choose a. delegate 
‘would have been a plain sign of distrust. It is objected 
that the proposal to call the electors together to elect 
a Municipal Council for the sole end of enabling 
that Council to elect a delegate to take part in 
the election for the Senate is needlessly cumbersome. 
It is possible, however, that the Government mean to 
take the opportunity thus afforded them of reconstituting 
the Manicipal Councils without any formal dissolution of 
the Municipal Commissions. The next most interesting 
feature of the Senate Bill is the provision that the Sena- 
tors are to be paid. Paid legislators are not in themselves 
a desirable institution; but if the members of the Chamber 
of Deputies are paid, it seems imprudent to make any 
diiference between them and the members of the Senate. 
If the Senate is to become a working part of the French 
Constitution, instead of that mere excresecence which 
Continental Second Chambers liave commonly been, its 
representative character ought to be plainly marked 
and carefully preserved. If the Senators were unpaid, 
there would be some ground for the statement that, 
whereas men of all ranks could be returned to the 
Chamber of Deputies, only rich men could be returned to 
the Senate, The value of the Senate as a check on the 
action of the Lower House depends in the last resort on 
the degree to which its decisions are accepted by the 
country, and this acceptance might be seriously interfered 
with if such a distinction could be drawn with any truth. 
After all, the security supposed to reside in unpaid services 
can easily be exaggerated. The most extreme Radicals 
may be returned under such a system if their constituents 
care enough for their services to maintain them, and where 
this degree of enthusiasm is absent the Radical represen- 
tative is probably not a very dangerous person. Ordi- 
narily speaking, the mere payment of a salary is not enough 
to enable a man to desert his business and go off to Paris 
to play the part of a politician. An income which ends 
as soon as you cease to be a representative has few at- 
tractions except for men who are very needy or very reck- 
less of the future, and the worst examples of this type 
will probably like a seat in the Chamber of Deputies better 
than a seat in the Senate. 


The Public Powers Bill gives the President the right 
of adjourning the Chambers at pleasure, provided that 
each adjournment does not exceed a month, and that only 
two occur inthe same Session. Each Session must last at 
least fivemonths. The President has the right to declare the 
Session closed, but he is bound to convoke the Chambers 
for an extraordinary meeting if he is asked to do so by half 
plus one of the members composing each Chamber. He 
is bound to promulgate laws withina month from the time 
of their adoption by the Legislature. If their promulga- 
tion has been declared urgent by an express vote of both 
Chambers, this interval is reduced to three days. But 
within this interval, be it long or short, he may by a 
message assigning reasons demand a fresh deliberation. 
This extremely moderate form of veto will probably excite 
some opposition among the Republicans in the Assembly. 
After the experience they have had of Presidents, it is not 
wonderful that they should feel jealous of every addition 
that is made to their powers. They will do well, 
however, to remember that nothing does more to pro- 
voke the seizure of extraordinary powers than the refusal 
of ordinary and convenient powers. ions may 
conceivably arise which may render it in the highest degree 
important not to put into execution some ill-considered 
decree of the Legislature. Ifthe President has the power 
of sending back the Bill to be debated a second time, he will 
naturally avail himself of the right. Tf, on the contrary, he 
has no such power, he may be tempted to refuse to promul- 

te the law, and trust to being indemnified by the Legis- 

ture when its eyes have been opened to the want of 
judgment which characterized its action. The veto 
given by this Bill is less effective than that given to the 
President of the United States, since it does not require a 
two-thirds vote to overrule it. ‘There have been times 
when the American provision has proved exceedingly use- 
ful, but it is perhaps as well that it has not been repro- 
duced in France. Majorities in that country have not been 
trained to pay much respect to minorities, and if a minority 
of one-third plus one in either Chamber could enable a 
President to veto a law, the majority might be tempted to 
prove its strength by its works. The French Conservatives 
have chosen to treat the existence of a Second Chamber 


as their principal security against revolution, and they 
can hardly expect to have any very large powers conceded 
to the Executive for the same purpose. Recent incidents 
in the House of Commons have given an unusual 
interest to provisions respecting the publicity of debates. 
The new French rule is that the sittings of both Chambers. 
are public, but each Chamber must form itself into a 
Secret Committee on the demand of its President or of ten 
members. After strangers have been excluded, the first 
business of the Committee is to decile by an absolute 
majority whether the sitting shall be resumed im public 
on the same subject. In this way the three requisites of 
ordinary publicity, power of stating the reasons for secresy 
in secret, and submission of the decision to the will of the 
Chamber, are perfectly preserved. In this respect Mr. 
Disrartt and Lord Harrmscron may profitably sit at M. 
Duravre’s feet. 


KING ALFONSO AND THE NUNCIO, 


i King Atroxso had been a member of the English 
Royal Family, and the Porz’s Nuycio the Lord Mayor 
presiding at a City ceremony, they could not have ex- 
changed more purely conventional phrases than at the 
late reception at Madrid. The complimentary language 
which is suitable and graceful on festive oceasions in a 
prosperous country suggests disappointment or indicates 
hollowness and insincerity when it is used between the 
head of the Roman Catholic Church and a Spanish Kine 
engaged in a civil war. Both parties probably desired to 
extract some definite assurance without pleaging them- 
selves to corresponding concessions. In Spain the clergy 
retain an influence which they have lost in all other Conti- 
nental countries; for even the persecution to which they 
were exposed under the Republic implied a recognition of 
their power. The present Government has ostentatiously, 
and perhaps sincerely, professed its desire to revive the old 
national alliance of Church and State. The mere recep- 
tion of the Popsr’s representative is an administrative as 
well as a diplomatic measure ; for the Nuncio in Spain is a 
domestic functionary receiving, in aceordance witha singular 
custom, a salary from the State to which he is accredited. 
It may be presumed that the clergy will defer largely to his 
authority as the organ of the Holy See; and the presence 
of a Nuncio at Madrid may be rded as a mark of 
superiority over the rival Court of Don Cartos. . Never- 
theless it is well known that the Pops still extends his 
paternal courtesies to a Pretender who is, if possible, more 
devoted to Rome than the established dynasty. It would 
seem that the Nuncio has been instructed only to bestow 
spiritual favours for valuable consideration; and he may be 
expected to ask a high price. The only objection to the 
payment of arrears of clerical stipends is that the treasury 
is empty and that the needs of the army are urgent. The 
restoration of the intolerant policy of former times may 
involve political complications. It is difficult to believe 
that religious dissent can have taken deep root in a com- 
munity which has been taught to regard disbelief as the 
alternative of idolatry ; but the existence of congregations 
calling themselves Protestant is a proof that the preten- 
sions of the Church had been overstrained, and that they 
have produced a formidable reaction. 

The apologists of the present Government insist on the 
expediency of detaching the clergy from the cause of Don 
Cantos. The less illiberal section of the Ministry perhaps 
hopes that, with the aid of a future Cortes, it may be pos- 
sible to evade the performance of promises made under 
pressure. It is certain that neither the Pore nor the 
Spanish hierarchy will at any time consent to the partial 
freedom of religious opinion and worship which still exists 
in parts of Spain. Compliments to an eminently Catholic 
people imply that it must deserve the title by expelling all 
contamination of tolerated heresy. The Nuncio expressed 
the same doctrine still more clearly in his reference to that 
“ religious unity which formerly raised Spain to so much 
“glory and greatness.” The restoration of the Holy 
Office perhaps transcends even Papal aspirations; but King 
Atronso will never deserve nor receive the approval of 
Rome until he has revived a system at least as conformable 
to orthodox theories as that which prevailed in the days 
of Isapetta II]. Bven if every concession were made by 
the Government of Madrid, the Porz will, as long as 
the civil war lasts, leave himself at liberty to profit by 


either event. The title of Atronso XII. is at least as good 
as that of Ouartes VIL; but legitimacy according to the 
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French law of: suecession has become casually associated 
with extraordinary devotion to the Church. Cuares X. 
of France was in some degree a martyr to his religious 
propensities, and the Count of Cyamsorp and his adherents 
are strongly attached to the cause of the Porn. It is at 
least possible that in maturer age King ALronso may break 
loose from the prejudices of his family and education, but 
Don Cartos has always consistently declared himself the 
champion at the same time of Staolaie government and of 
Catholic unity. His followers are instigated by a religious 
enthusiasm which is unknown in other parts of Spain, and 
if, contrary to all expectation, their chief should succeed 
in ascending the throne, they would not be disposed to 
higgle about the claims of the Church. The Noncio is 
sent to Madrid to obtain whatever can be extorted from 
the fears or the goodwill of the Government; but it is 
evident from his formal address that he is not authorized 
to promise the exclusive recognition of the Holy 
See to a Kine who may possibly relapse into the rank 
of a Pretender. A vigorous diplomacy would do more 
than any display of exaggerated deference to abate his 
pretensions. The Government of Madrid has at least as 
much to give as to ask; and it can shelter itself against 
undue exigency under the pretence that the Cortes must 
hereafter be consulted. 

The framer of the Krne’s answer to the Nuncio deserves 
credit for a judicious vagueness of phrase. On one of the 
happiest days of his reign the Kina sees in the presence of 
the Nuncio at his Court “the reconciliation of the Church 
“of which he is a son with the nation of which he is K1vc.” 
The Neuncro himself had rather intended to intimate that 
he was ready to negotiate the terms of the reconciliation 
which the Kiya describes as complete. In common with 
the nation Don Atronso had, according to his own state- 
ment, felt great anxiety to receive a proof of the affection 
of His Horiyess to his person and family. He has not 
forgotten that the Pore formerly condescended to be his 
godfather, and he is prepared to discharge the duties which 
are imposed upon him by gratitude and affection. The 
definition of the duties which are to be performed is 
judiciously omitted. The King of Irary has always made 
a similar profession of his readiness to discharge his duties 
to the Holy See, though he has never succeeded in arriving 
at an understanding of the legitimate claims of the Porr. 
From the beginning of the K1noe’s answer to the end, as in 
the, Nuncro’s address, there is not a single definite under- 
taking. All possible questions of difference are left open. 
Perhaps the Krya’s advisers may remember that the clergy 
are not the only class of Spaniards whose support is neces- 
sary or useful. Politicians of different parties who are at 
this moment preparing to resume their suspended activity 
are all more or less Liberals in profession ; and some of the 
chiefs of the army may not be disposed to acknowledge the 
supremacy of the priesthood. The political influence of 
the clergy is only felt among the lower classes in rural 
districts, for the nobility, though abundantly orthodox, is 
wholly powerless. It is always difficult to appreciate the 
strength of conflicting forces when, as in Spain, the domi- 
nant party represses all open opposition. The Ministers 
have banished University Professors without form of law 
or pretence of justice for the exclusive object of satisfying 
the clergy. As they now hesitate to make further conces- 
sions to the Nuncro, it may be assumed that they find it 
dangerous to irritate too far the anti-clerical party. The 
Noncto seems to be of a rash and arrogant disposition, for 
he has unwisely inflicted a social affront on the Ministers 
of the Powers which happen to be obnoxious to the Popr. 
The Kine’s Government cannot but be annoyed by tlie 
Noncio’s wanton display of unfriendliness to Italy, Ger- 
many, and Russia. All these Powers hastened to recognize 
the title of Don Atroyso, and they will probably resent any 
concessions which may be made to the diseourteous emis- 
sary of the Porr. 

Although the leaders of the Spanish clergy will probably 
obey the directions of the Nuncio, it is far from certain that 
their own interests and those of ihe Church coincide with 
the policy of Rome. Pivs IX. has throughout his reign 
consistently maintained extreme pretensions, with the re- 
sult of alienating nearly every Catholic Government in the 
world. In Spain, as elsewhere, he will demand abject 
submission at the risk of provoking revolt. The parish 
priests and even the bishops of Spain would do well to 
accept any arrangement which would secure to them the 
enjoyment of their incomes and the protection of the State. 
If they reject the alliance of the present Government by 


demanding exorbitant terms for their support, they may 


never have another opportunity of securing themselves 
against spoliation. In the neighbouring kingdom of Por- 
tugal, where the endowments of the Church were many 
years ago seized by the State, the clergy have lost all 
political and social influence; and the former bigotry of 
the people has been exchanged for utter religious indiffer- 
ence. It would be a cause for regret if a similar result 
were to be attained in Spain. When there are no heretics 
to persecute, a parish priest in Spain as elsewhere does 
much more good than harm. Socialist demagogues, who 
are ready to take the places of the clergy, would not be 
advantageous substitutes. It is perhaps not altogether the 
fault of the priests that they dislike and distrust the 
Liberal opinions which have inflicted injary on themselves, 
and done little good to the rest of the community; but 
they may be assured that their safety and welfare form but 


may be trusted to demand in their name everything which 
they desire, control of education, restoration of alienated 
property, and payment of their arrears; but the question 
is not what Rome may ask, but what the Spanish clergy 
can get. It is when a judicious compromise might be ex- 
pedient that an agent who receives instructions from Rome 
cannot be trusted to consult the best interests of the 


inclined to award them both justice and favour. 


THE VIVISECTION BILLS. 


oe recent discussion with regard to vivisection has 
been followed by various proposals for the suppression 
or regulation of the practice. A “Society for the Abolition 
“ of Vivisection,” which has been for some time advertising 
itself, and which rests its case mainly on the uncorrobo- 
rated assertions of a medical man who has refused to give 
any information as to the circumstances under which certain 
alleged experiments were performed, may perhene be taken 
as representing extreme opinion on one side of the contro- 
tf versy. It demands the “total suppression of vivisection, 
“ or putting animals to death with torture, under any pre- 
“ text whatever”; and holds that to ask for less would be 
to “admit the principle, and thereby to perpetuate the 
“ enormity, that man is justified in selfishly inflicting agony 
“on the innocent.” It is obvious that man is guilty of 
selfishness in killing'an animal in order to eat it; but it 
would appear that this Society does not object to 
instantaneous death, but only to what may be con- 
strued as torture, in which it includes indiscriminately 
all forms of vivisection, without reference to the object in 
view or the conditions of the experiment. There are 
others, however, who, while shocked by the wanton cruelty 
of various kinds of vivisection, do not attempt to deny its 
lawfulness under certain circumstances; and this class is 
represented by the promoters of Lord Hexxixer’s Bill, 
which has just been introduced in the House of Lords. 
This Bill proposes that vivisection shall be performed only 
in places specially registered for the purpose, and on 
animals which have been made insensible by anesthe- 
tics, but a special licence may be obtained for dispensing 
with the latter condition. A fine not exceeding 2ol. is 
to be inflicted for every contravention of this law; and a 
justice of the peace is authorized to issue a search-warrant 
on information on oath being given that there is reasonable 
ground to believe that vivisections. are performed at any 
place not registered in pursuance of the Act. Reference is 
made in one of the clauses of this measure to inspectors 
of anatomy who may at any time visit and inspect any 
place which is registered under the Act, but nothing what- 
ever is said as to how these officers are to be appointed. 
Vivisection is defined as follows:—“The cutting or 
“ wounding, or treating with galvanism or other appliances, 
“any living vertebrate animal for purposes of phy- 
“ siological research or demonstration ; also the artificial 
“ production in any living vertebrate animal of painful 
“disease for purposes of physiological research or de- 
“ monstration.”” It will be observed that vivisection for 
purposes of research is thus placed on the same footing as 
vivisection with a view merely to demonstration ; that a 
very important branch of research is absolutely closed; 
and that such a phrase as “treating with galvanism or 
“ other appliances ” might be made to include almost any- 
thing. Another class of reformers are anxious, while check- 


ing unnecessary cruelty, to leave to science the possession of 


secondary considerations at Rome. The Nuneio indeed — 


Spanish clergy. Their own Government is at’ present 
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that freedom which is indispensable to its researches ; and 
their views are expressed in a Bill which has been prepared 
by Dr. Lyon Piayrair, who may be supposed to represent 
an important section of the scientific world. The purport 
of this Bill is described in the preamble :—* Whereas it is 
“ expedient to prevent cruelty and abuse in the experiments 
“ made on living animals for the pucpose of promoting 
“« discoveries in the sciences of medicine, surgery, anatomy, 
“and physiology”; and it will probably be thought that 
this represents pretty fairly the general conviction as to 
what ought to be done. 

It has been justly observed that a good deal of confusion 
of mind has been displayed in the popular discussion of 
this question, and a remarkable instance of this has just 
been given by a distinguished lady, who is noted for her 
benevolence and is a vehement opponent of vivisection, 
and who yet sees no inconsistency in giving a subscription 
for the encouragement of angling as a matter of sport. 
On the other hand, however, it must be admitted that it is 
extremely difficult to draw the line between degrees of 
cruelty, and to determine the exact value of the apologies 
offered for them. In the first place, though it may be 
doubted whether eels, even after a long course of hereditary 
experience, ever do get quite used to skinning, there can 
be no question that some animals do not suffer so acutely 
and exquisitely as others. Sir Henry Tuompson has en- 
deavoured to excite compassion for the unhappy vic- 
tims of the “Catch-’em-alive-O!” papers, which are 
no doubt, when we think of it, a sufficiently loath- 
some and horrible exhibition ; but it is absurd to 
suggest that a fly suffers as much from the loss of a 
limb as a dog or a cat, or that worms have the same 
sensitive organization as animals of a higher order. More- 
over, it should be remembered that the viciousness of 
cruelty is to be measured by the degree of con- 
sciousness with which it is practised, and that there 
is the ‘widest possible difference between subjecting a 
helpless cat or a dog to prolonged agony and hunting 
a fox or catching a trout. People who take extreme 
ground about the infliction of pain on animals are of 
course bound to think of all classes of them with equal 
tenderness; but cruelty in ordinary persons is really 
rather the result of a want of imaginative eption 
than of deliberate malice. It is satisfactory to think that 
this indifference is gradually decreasing. In all directions 
there are signs of greater tenderness and consideration in 
regard to the sufferings of animals. Brutality to a horse 
or dog excites universal indignation; an amount of at- 
tention which would formerly have been thought absurdly 
sentimental is now paid to animals on transit by 
railway; the various ‘modes of killing animals for 
food have nearly all been made as quick and painless 
as possible ; and even in sport the careless or clumsy 
mangling of bird or beast is certain of sharp rebuke. All 
this is encouraging progress, and it shows what may be 
hoped for from a growth of healthy opinion. It does not 
follow, however, that legislation should not attempt to 
deal with abuses of a particularly flagrant kind. Various 
forms of ill-usage have already been brought within the 
range of the criminal law, as the necessity for dealing 
with them has been recognized; and there is no reason 
why the abuses of vivisection should not be included in 
the number. It may be perfectly true that there are 
other forms of cruelty which are let alone, but it is 
hopeless to attempt to go beyond public opinion in these 
matters, and it is at least something to keep on moving 
in the right direction. 

It may be safely assumed that between the extreme 
opponents of vivisection in every form, and the fanati- 
cal advocates of the wanton and unlimited torture of 
animals for objects which might be accomplished by 
other means, there is a large body of reasonable and 
moderate people who are fully agreed that the infliction of 
pain on animals ought not to be left absolutely at the 
personal discretion of any one who chooses to think he is 
justified in inflicting it ; and these would no doubt be satis- 
fied with Dr. PLayratr’s Bill if there were reason to believe 
that the prevention of abuse and cruelty promised in the 
= would be really secured by the clauses which 

ollow. As the Bill stands, however, there is certainly 
room for some doubt on this point. It is provided 
that anybody may anywhere make an experiment causing 
pain on a live animal, provided that it be only for the 
purpose of new scientific discovery, and that the animal 

be kept insensible by ansesthetics or otherwise during 


the whole time of the experiment, and, if seriously in- 
jured, killed as soon as it is over. Licensed persons 
are further authorized to perform vivisection without the 
use of anesthetics when scientific research requires 
it, and licences for this purpose are to be obtained 
from a Secretary of State, on the certificate of some 
official medical or surgical authority. Moreover, a regis- 
ter is to be kept of all experiments made without the 
use of anzsthetics. Any person violating the provisions of 
the law is to be liable to a penalty not exceeding 5ol. or a 
maximum imprisonment of three months. What would 
seem to be chiefly wanting in this proposal is a means of 
testing whether the pretext that an experiment is for the 
purpose of new scientific discovery is really justified by the 
facts. It mayalso bedoubted whether the second clause does 
not allow too large a latitude for experiments by reckless 
or unqualified persons, and whether, as in Lord HENNIKER’s 
Bill, a licence should not be required to be taken out in 
every case of vivisection, with or without anesthetics. It 
is possible that with a little trouble the two Bills might 
be combined so as to form a useful measure, which, though 
it might not afford securities against cruelty in all respects, 
would at least tend to check some of the worst abuses of 
the system. 


POLLUTION OF RIVERS. 


HE Pollution of Rivers Bill seems to have been drawn 
under a strong sense of the embarrassment of minute 
technicalities in dealing with such a subject. This is a 
very natural state of mind for a Parliamentary draftsman 
to find himself in, and in this instance the easiest way 
out of the difficulty has certainly been taken. The Bill 
contains none of those definitions of pollution which are 
the terror of Parliamentary Committees. Lord Satispury 
apparently hates the idea of a book revelation as cordially 
as the stoutest Ultramontane. He is all for deciding 
controversies by the infallible decree of a living authority. 
What constitutes interference with the flow of a stream, 
what is solid or liquid sewage, what is a poisonous, noxious, 
or polluting liquid, what are the best practicable means of 
rendering these solids or liquids harmless, are points which 
are left to the absolute decision of the County Court 
Judge. This functionary will approach the question un- 
fettered by any indications of the pleasure of Parliament in 
the matter. He will be guided by his own nose and his 
own eyes. As regards the choice of a tribunal before 
which persons charged with polluting rivers are to be 
tried, Lord Satispury has, we think, judged wisely. The 
County Court is not the best conceivable Court for the 
purpose, but it is probably the best attainable. The local 
magistrates are disqualified by their association with the 
evils complained of. In some parts of the country the 
bench would be emptied of justices if every one who, by 
himself or his relations, is in the habit of polluting rivers 
were forbidden to take part in trials instituted under the 
present Bill, The only alternatives are to send these 
cases to the Assizes, where there is already more work than 
the Judges can possibly get through, or to London, which 
would involve many delays and great expense. The 
County Court Judge is on the spot, and he has rarely any 
special local ties. If his decisions are not invariably wise 
or correct, that is no more than may sometimes be said of 
Judges of greater dignity. The question is, however, 
whether, in order to give him a chance of doing his work 
properly, some finger-posts ought not to be set up 
in the Act which places the rivers under his care. We 
do not envy the Judge who in @ manufacturing or 
mining~ district has to decide for the first time what 
makes a liquid poisonous, noxious, or polluting, or what is 
the precise amount of solid refuse that interferes with the 
due flow of a stream. If he is wise and self-confident he 
will inspect the stream for himself, form his own 
opinion as to the nature of its contents, and then 
give his judgment accordingly. It is more probable, 
however, that he will hear witnesses on both sides, and 
found his conclusion on their evidence. In that case 
he will have to listen to an apparently endless series 
of absolutely conflicting statements upon the plainest 
matters of fact. It will be sworn that each ton of ashes 
that is thrown into a stream perceptibly quickens its flow, 
and that a discharge of refuse which can be smelt half a 
mile off, and be traced for miles down the river by poisoned 
fish, is in no way injurious to health, and has in fact raised 
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tke value of house on the bank. It would be 
a mistake to attempt to define pollution too minutely ; but 
a Judge ought at least to have some clue put into his hands 
L tig age to guide himself through such labyrinths as these. 
is is all the more necessary use there is no ap 
from the County Court, and consequently no means short 
of a fresh Act of Parliament of reconciling conflicting 
The anxiety to exclude definitions from the Bill has been 
the t of another error. The prohibitions as they 
stand are exceedingly sweeping, so sweeping that any 
one who looks at them can hardly fail to be startled 
by the magnitude and indefiniteness of the powers which 
‘it is proposed to put into the hands of a numerous body 
of mutually independent Judges. Pollution is a word 
of the widest possible meaning. It may stand for anything 
from an addition which simply makes the waters less agree- 
able to the taste to an addition which makes them actually 
fatal to animal life. But pollution is forbidden without 
any qualification either of degree or of place. No distinc- 
tion is made between such pollutions as those which leave 
the Thames a not wholly unsuitable source of water supply 
for London, and those which make the Irwell an open sewer 
from which noxious gases are evolved by the contact of 
chemical refuse. No distinction again is made between the 
llution of streams which have their course remote from 


uman habitation, and have no charms to attract holiday- | 


makers, and the pollution of streams whose banks are 
thickly set with towns, or which flow through the most 
lovely scenery in the British islands. In both these respects 
everything is lefttothe discretion of the County Court Judge. 
It is not wonderful that Lord Satispury should have come 
to the conclusion that some limit must be placed to this 
discretion. Butto have made this limit turn either upon 
the nature of the — pollution, or upon the situation 
and surroundings of the polluted stream, would have in- 
troduced a yw. all element into the Bill, and by that 
means have destroyed its simplicity. Accordingly, Lord 
Sauispury rests the exceptions to the prohibitions, not on 
the interests of the community, but on the age of the in- 
terests which the prohibitions attack. The pollution of 
streams in any way is universally forbidden ; but the pro- 
hibition is not to apply without reserve to pollutions which 
have been in existence for twelve years. This distinction is, 
we think, unsound in principle, andit will probably be found 
exceedingly inconvenient in practice. There can be nosuch 
thing as a prescriptive right to poison your neighbours. 
There may be cases in which from circumstances a man 
may have a claim on the community for compensation, but 
there never can be a case in which the mere existence of a 
nuisance for a specified time ought to be treated as a reason 
why it should continue to exist. Those who profit by it 
ought to think themselves lucky that they have not been 
ape against sooner. Lord Satispury draws a parallel 
tween ownership of a factory which pollutes a river and 
the adverse 
the law does not allow the true owner of an estate to turn 
out the pretended owner, and in the same way, it is argued, 
the law ought not to allow a nuisance which has been in 
pene of the ground for a certain number of years to 
turned out by sanitary legislation. There is no real 
resemblance between the two cases. The wrongful posses- 
sion of land is notan injury tothe community, it is only an 
injury to the true owner. Itis very important that attempts 
to disturb actual ion should not be permitted inde- 
finitely, since, if they were, few persons would feel absolutely 
satisfied with their own title, and a general sense of inse- 
curity would grow up which would prevent the land from 
being turned to the best account. Consequently, after a 
reasonable interval has been allowed for the right owner to 
assert his claim, the law establishes the adverse possessor. 
ak — of a nuisance it is the community that is in- 
j and no good purpose can be served roclaimin 
that, after a certain number of years, abhi. peer ane 
to give way to private gains. 
or will an exception which takes only time into 
account really touch the cases in which there is most reason 
to deal with a nuisance gently. A country whose pros- 
perity depends so largely on its manufactures cannot 
afford to be as clean as a purely icultural com- 
-munity. There may be nuisances which are almost as 
indispensable to the p: ity of the nation as fresh air 
orpure water. Before absolutely prohibiting them Parlia- 
ment ought to pp oe disadvantage against another, 
and to determine er the purity of a stream is worth 


ion of land. After a certain time | @% 


-statement 


preserving, if to preserve it will involve the sacrifice 
of the industrial welfare of the population which lives near 
it. It ought not to be impossible to make a rough classi- 
fication of manufactures, so as to distinguish between those 
which from their national importance ought only to be made 
to take certain precautions in the es er of their refuse and 
others which, not being able to plead a similar justification, 
ought to be given the choice of ceasing to pollute the sur- 
rounding air and water and ceasing to exist. Again, the 
nature and extent of the pollution isa matter which ought to 
be taken into account. Itis hardly possible, for example, 
to conceive an argument which could justify the establish- 
ment of a powder mill in the centre of a great town; yet 
there are manufacturing processes which in the long run 
kill more people than are killed by one occasional ex- 
plosion. The same measure ought not to be extended 
to these factories and to others against which only a 
speculative case can be made out. The Pollution of 
Rivers Bill may, we fear, do more harm than good, if the 
exceptions now inserted in it are not replaced by others 
framed on sounder principles. 


THE SUCCESS OF HUMBUGS. 


CERTAIN school of moralists is given to preaching upon the 
connexion between right and mig t. No work, they declare, 
whether in the sphere of thought or of practice, will stand unless 
it is thoroughly honest. Time will always sift the wheat from the 
tares; and every true thought and genuine deed will have its 
value when the more showy performances of charlatans have dis- 
appeared from the face of the world. That this doctrine is in some 
sense true, as it is undoubtedly consoling, need not be disputed ; 
but it must be admitted that it is occasionally very difficult to 
reduce it to i The preachers, in fact, of whom we are 
p wage. | fall into great apparent inconsistencies. The doctrine 
t right is might, as from one side, glides with un- 
pleasant facility into the apparently identical doctrine that might is 
right. If everything which is good must succeed, then success 
becomes a sufficient test of merit ; and on such principles we are 
tempted to fall into the vulgar and debasing worship of success for 
its own sake. The reply would probably be that we must distin- 
oan between temporary and permanent success. Napoleon founded 
isempire upon injustice, and therefore it fell to pieces ; Frederick 
had a regard for the everlasting truths, and therefore his dynasty 
has flourished and increased. ing this to be true, it must 


terpreted 
after the ane fashion, and thus rendered equivalent to the 


indefinitely prolonged period of chaos and the — 4 of folly. So 

that, after all, the assertion seems to come to little more than this— 

that the success of things which we approve shows that our ap- 
robation was ibm whilst the success of things which we 
isapprove cannot last indefinitely. 

This is a comfortable opinion, but it obviously is of little 
use as a controversial weapon, for it is equally reconcilable 
with any view of the facts. A more prosaic mode of stating 
the proposition would seem to be that the truth of an opinion 
or the solidity of a piece of work gives it a certain advantage 
in the s le for existence. Truth tends to prevail beeause 
it has generally one more point in the game than its adversary; 
but even that statement is not quite accurate. The philosophers 
who try to represent the history of thought as the embodiment of a 
certain logical evolution may be correct in the long run, but 
their view requires to be modified in application to shorter 
periods. The process by which the human mind advances is not 
a gradual discovery of new facts and of new laws, so that every 
stage of opinion is a mere expansion of the preceding stage. Rather 
it is a process of making every possible blunder, pugs | by 

as 


slow ience that-it won't work. -No opinion is so abs 

; for the simple reason 
possible com- 
fruitless are 


not to have been held by some phi 
that philosophizing means trying ev 
bination of opinions. Those which turn out to 
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be admitted that we have a prety wide field for controversy. = 
Some people, for mee, would invert the — relation be- ee 
tween Frederick and Napoleon, and eggeel to the next century for . 
the reversal of the verdict given by this. Obviously the test re- a. 
quires a good many qualifications before it can be Pes are with any 
confidence. The teachers who apply it most esitatingly are zg, 
able, whenever it is convenient, to adopt the very opposite conclu- = 
sion. The world, according to them, is for the most part in the ' - 
hands of the knaves and fools who between them form the vast : 
majority of the species. A hero appears every now and then who 
shows a deeper insight into the realities; but he is succeeded by g 
mere windbags and charlatans who epeeelly a his teach- 

" A Cromwell is followed by a Charles Il.; and if he = 
sound foundations, it must be at least admitted that a 
they have been lost under a vast of rubbish. 
Democracy has been succeeding in the highest degree for some at 
time past, and is apparently not unlikely to advance to further = 
triumphs. Yet democracy involves a denial of the eternal : 2 
truths expressed in the doctrine of hero-worship. Our only con- . 
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gradually cast aside; though the old errors are constantly reap- 
pearing under a slightly different dress. At most, therefore, we 
improve ‘by a constant series of rough approximations, each of 
which involves a considerable error; though the error involved 
may tend to become gradually less. Nor ean it be said that the 
erroneons part of an opinion is always that which causes its failure. 
Some persons maintain that the success of false religions is propor- 
tional tothe amount of truth contained inthem. Mahommedanism 
flourished, not because Mahommed was, as our ancestors called 
him, a clever impostor, but because he announced some great 
truths the effect of which was impeded by the admixture of gross 
exror. But it must be added that the error wasprobably necessary 
to make the truth palatable. A worshipper of Mumbo-Jumbo 
cannot understand a pure religion until he has been educated into 
a capacity for new ideas, or until the truths have been adulterated 
by combination with the cruder ideas which can find admissien to 
his brain. Doctrines that come pure from the lips of their first 
teachers take up into a kind of chemical combination the crude 
superstitions which are popular amongst their hearers, and, were it 
not for that power, they would be incapable of diffusing them- 
selves. 

If this is the case with the progress of the race in general, why 
should we expect to find it otherwise in regard to the individual ? 
A man may possibly be too good for this world, as it is certainly 
very easy to be too bad. Here and there, though the phenomenon 
is not socommon as is sometimes suggested, we may find a thinker 
who has really been far in advance of his age, and who has been 
entirely overlooked in consequence. He has taught a philosophy 
which may be intelligible in the distant future, but which is entirel 
above the capacities of the existing race. When we disinter suc 
a man from the decaying rubbish of his contemporaries, we say 
naturally that he was the salt of the earth, and that his keener 

erceptions of the truth, filtered through the grosser intellects of 
his disciples, were the force which kept thought from extinction. 
It may be so in some cases; but it is possible to take a very 
different view. What is the use, we may fairly ask, of a man 
who was so wise that nobody could understand him in his life, 
and who is only studied by a remote posterity who honour him 
for anticipating their ideas? le influenced nobody when he was 
alive; and though we may admire him now that he has been dead 
for.a century or two, we admire him as a singular phenomenon 
rather than submit to his power as a spiritual force. The stupid 
people, whom we forget because they were on a level with their 
generation, really did the work ; anda man, however great, whose 
rreatness is not recognized by his contemporaries, really produces 
ang very small influence mpon the later generation which has 
first found out his merits. . In the Last of the Barons Lord Lytton 
described a perfectly impossible who discovered the steam- 
engine during the Wars of the . Ifthe had been an historical 
character, he would obviously have been a wasted foree. ‘The 
smallest practical inyention which would have worked at the time 
of discovery would have been of infinitely greater use than an 
Anticipation of later inventions, We might admire the man who 
anticipated Watt, but his discovery would be superfluous for us, as 
it was thrown away at his time. What is true of a mechanical 
invention is true to some extent of an idea. If it falls upon ground 
not yet prepared for its reception, it might as well have never been 
sown. 

In this sense, then, we might possibly say that some admixture 
even of humbug may be seful as detailer to convert the solid 
metal of truth into currency. When a Pa enjoys a eon- 
te reputation altogether out o to his 
solid merits, P the Tighteous and the jealous delight in com- 

ring him to the green bay-tree, and wrap themselves 
in the belief that he is working for the whilst they 
are labouring for posterity. Assuming their hypothesis to be 
true, is it so clear that they have the advantage? The poems of 
Ossian, one may perhaps say, were a humbug. They were desti- 
tute of any solid merit, whatever their ‘historical origin, and 
nobody finds it possible at the present day even to read the bom- 
bast which sent our grandfathers into fits of enthusiasm. Other 
contemporary poetry, such as Gray's, for example, -was not duly 
appreciated when it was written, and is only now rising to ‘its 
just level. Would not every right-feeling man-rather be a Gray 
than a MacPherson ? To answer fairly, wemust look for a moment 
et the opposite side of the account. Ossian’s poetry undoubtedly 
produced a great effect at the time of its publication. It-was ene 
of the forces which helped to upset the old canons of taste 
it excited not only the fools, but such great men as Goethe ; 
and, if it is now dead, it h to stimulate some of 
the auost living works of imagination of the time. Gray, on 
the contrary, comparatively neglected, is known by heart to all 
modern ‘pretenders to literary teste. ‘He cannot be said to 
have originated a school, or much to have effected uent 
developments of thought. Tf he is regarded as a classic in 
his way, te is, like other classics, valued im the -study, but rarely 
serves asa model for later work. Why should not the man who 
gave an impulse but died after it was given be-valued as much as 
the man who gave none, but-who retains that kind of suspended 
vitality which is all that can belong to any but the very greatest 
" acentury or so after their death? ‘Why should it he better to 
have a thousand readers of whom nine hundred are-not bern till a 
later period than a thousand cont rary readers? The same 
principle might of eourse be applied to statesmanship or to success 
in practical life. A great Minister may beacharlatan ; hemay have 
;, no eye for the deeper issues of the time, and may -have 


worked -with ‘an eye for his own success, but blindfolded as re- 
gards the future. Still his power of appealing to the instinets of 
his contemporaries gave him a real force, whieh the philosophical 
historian must take into account though he may condemn the 
men who wielded it. The virtuous person who persisted in trying 
to cut blocks with razors may have been thrown away in conse- 
— of his virtues. Burke's writings have made him a teacher 
‘or future generations ; but if his writings had been lost, or if we 
regard him simply as a statesman, we may be inclined to think 
that he made-less impression upon the actual events of the time 
than many men whom it would be in some sense ,profane to men- 
tion in the same sentence. And, in like manner, though we may re- 
spect the lawyer who is too high-principled to get briefs, the doctor 
who ean’t get patients because he can't flatter, or the merchant 
who never makes a fortune because he despises speculation, we may 
frankly admit that they might have done more-work, and even more 
good-work, if they had been a little more ona level with the modes 
of thought of their time. 

Nor indeed is the conclusion really immoral. Undoubtedly it 
might be pressed into the service of the persons who agree 
with the Yankee who believed “in humbug generally,” because it 
was a thing’ which he pereeived “ to have a solid vally.” But, in 
truth, it is merely one corollary from the very obvious and 
salutary truth that in this world happiness and success are not 
strictly proportioned to virtue. It would be a bad thing, we all 
know, if the -devil had all the good music; and it would be 
equally undesirable that he should have all the fools or even all 
the knaves on his side. The majority would be too overpowering. 
Luckily there are, if not knaves, at least humbugs on all sides ; 
and though they do not mean it, good may even in this sense come 
out of evil. The world would be much simpler if the goats and sheep 
could be kept in two separate herds. As matters are, it is a 
comfort to reflect that the goats may be pressed into a service to 
which in the abstract they have an aversion. If it is safe to 
assume that the world improves on the whole, we may believe 
that truth will gradually work itself free of error, and the solid 
work supplant the shams. But it is a complicated and slow pro- 
cess; and there is no test of universal application which will en- 
able us to say, in regard to any given works, this is entirely sound 
and enduring, and that hopelessly rotten and temporary, 


THE RELIGIOUS CONDITION OF ITALY. 


actual condition of Italian Catholicism, not asa theological 
system but as a social fact, has been widely and anxiously 
discussed for the last fifteen or sixteen years, since the first rumours 
of the war which led to the eventual overthrow of the old order of 
things and the establishment of Italian unity. Some striking articles 
on the subject, evidently from the pen of a writer personally familiar 
with the internal condition of the country, appeared about ten years 
ago in the Edinburgh Review. It is handied,in a more hostile 
and less appreciative spirit, in several of Mr. T. Trollope’s novels, 
and the oflicial view of the situation entertained by the Roman 
Curia is copiously illustrated in the pombe of Pius IX., recently 
published in two bulky volumes. Father Passaglia secured the 
avowed support of a considerable section of the Italian priesthood 
in his original protest against the Temporal Power,‘and this must 
pretty eertainly have indicated a far wider area of seeret sym- 
pathy which dared not openly proclaim itself. But if the fact 
tends to prove that it would be very unsafe to assume the solidarity 
of the Catholic clergy asa body with the folicy.of the Papal 
Court, it also shows that the divorce between clergy and people 
may not be nearly so real or so general as outsiders are apt to 
imagine. And we are disposed to think that this is, partially at least, 
the true explanation of some remarkable details lately communi- 
cated by the Roman Correspondent of the Kolnische Zeitung as to 
what he considers a Catholic reaction in Italy. That there is such 


reaction we are far from denying, and indeed we shave always 


anticipated that this result would follow sooner or later from 
the overthrow of the Papal sovereignty; and that in two 
ways. It removed the odium of a vexatious and unpopular 
Government, while at the same time it roused a natural 
feeling of chivalry for a fallen cause. But still what is called 
a reaction is in great measure, we t, simply the reappear- 
ance on the surface of a religious enthusiasm which was never 
extinet, but which had from accidental, and -chiefly political, 
eauses been held in abeyance. If it be true that the clerical party, 
which had long existed on paper only, is once more giving un- 
mistakable signs of life, it is beeause the elergy can now appeal 
to a purely religious sentiment, which is deeply seated in the 
pork ge without any fear of provoking a political or quasi- 
political retort. And this becomes clearer when it is added that 
nowhere is the clerical party still so weak as in Rome itself ; for 
it is precisely in Rome that the longest and most obstinate fight 
has been maintained, and that in the most conspicuous manner, for 
the retention of obsolete and obnoxious privil The Italian 
t, too, has contributed something to this revival of re- 
ligious energy, though in a different way from the German 
Government. Ithas not imprisoned bishops and priests by whole- 
sale for refusing to abandon the immemorial usages of their 
Chureh, and thus dignified Ultramontanism with the honours of 
a substantial persecution. But it has done enough, in the aboli- 
tion of the Papal sovereignty and the confiscation of monastic 
property, to evoke a sentiment of chivalrous, if not indignant, 
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sympathy, while atthe same time it most stndiously abstains from 
any interference’ with the religious organization and action of the 


Church.. The spiritual:element-has’ thus been: left to assert itself 
without the trammels either of te grandeur or of temporal 
restraint. And the writer mentioned announces the 


result. 

There are, it may be premised, two obvious: considerations 
which make the present. ‘an. opportune moment for taking 
stoek, so to say, of the state of Italian Catholicism In 
the first place, Pius IX. has just passed what the Times 
calls his eighty-fourth, but what is really, we believe, his 
eighty-fifth, birthday, and in’ about three weeks’ time he 
will enter on the thirtietlr year of his’ Pontifieate: He has 
thus long outlived “ the years of Peter,” and may not unreason= 
ably, as it now begins to-be suggested, to equal, as: ~— 
the- years of His earthly life whose Viear. he claims to be. 
seems to. have lost nothing of his accustomed vigour, or, asa 
recent anecdote suffiviently proves, of his wonted humour; and 
persous who have lately seen him, and whose powers of observation 
and judgment may trusted, think it quite likely he may 
live ten years~ yet—the more so as the Ferretti are-a long- 
lived family,.and His Holiness’s two brothers were more- than 
ninety-when they died. It wouldatall events be prematureto build 
any conjecture about the fature of religiom im Italy on the-assump- 
tion.of-a closely impending change in the Papal chair, and’such-an 
event is said to be not at all desired by the Italian Government. On 
the other hand, an organized attempt to start an Old Catholic 
movement is. reported from Naples. And althongh it ishighly 
improbable that this scheme slrould aehieve the same sort of*suceess 
in Italy as in Germany, its mere existence certainly indicates; and 
will almost certainly he 
the main body,of the Church. Nor is there really anything imthe 
alleged faet of a Catholic revival incompatible with the prevalence 
of such a spirit. It would-indeed be nrore correct to say that the 
same phenomenon is being contemplated from two opposite points of 
view. Toasharp-sighted, but not very appreciative, outsider -it 
looks like a mere relapse into Ultramontane obscurantism, and-it 
is described aceordingly. But those who can tell the dreamr-do 
not always understand the interpretation thereof. 

Clerical newspapers and -branches of various religious’ societies, 
we are told, are established’ throughout Italy, and a Catholic 
Congress was: held last year at Venice. Piedmont, it is added, 
which, was once so- Liberal, is now completely in the hands 
of the clerical party, whose head-quarters are et Turin, 
where. its leading organ, the Cattolica, edited by Don 
Margotte—a kindred journal to the Cévilta and the Uirvers— 
is published. A Piedmontese constituency is now represented 
in. the Italian Parliament by the man who in 1870 resigned 
his post-of Syndie at Turin on learning that the Italiam troops 
had entered Rome., What the Opénrone calls “ the spirit: of 
Jesuitism” is said to-be deurinant. in that city, and the streets 
are thronged: with. long. processions, ‘passing bareheaded’ from 
church to church with prayer-books and rosaries in their hands,” 
organized; by: the Society for P¥omoting Catholic Interests, 
whose object is to bring about the restoration of the Pope-HKing. 
This movement is partly. attributed to the influence of Mgr. 
Gastaldi, who has: been Archbishop of Turin for the last four 
years. Now,.as a bare record of events, we see no. reason 
to question the substantial accuracy of this account. Of 
A shop Gastaldi; indeed, we had heard before. He 
is a. man of narrow views and sharp rather than powerful 
intellect, and. of indomitable will and: passionate _ sincerity 
of convietion,, He belonged formerly to the Rosminian Order 
iw England; but his: fiery Ultramontanism did not accord 
very well with the moderation of tone and opinions, both theo- 
logical and political, which it has inherited from its learned’ and 
pious. founder, who was treated with such cruel treachery by. the 
present:Pope. He therefore quitted his Order some years ago, and 
returned to. Italy, where he was first appointed by the Pépe to a 
sutlragan translated thence: in 1871 to the Archibishopric 
of Turin, No doubt the whole weight of his inffuenee, personal 
and.official, has» been thrown into the Catholic reaetion; and no 
doubtalso the programme. would include in his mind the resto- 
ration, of the temporal Papaey, But even when Cavour’s power 
and popularit 
Cathotic. as: P tant, bore witness to the deep religious fervour 
of the Piedmontese;.and. were wont te contrast.if with the in- 
differentism. or positive alienation from the Church so pre- 
valent; in: Southern Italy, and especially in the Roman States. 
In. the, eyes. of Ultramontane bigots they were of course no 
better than infidels, for they eagerly supported the unitarian policy 
of their, Government, while. fanatics ot an opposite school'saw a 
great opening for she toa ta “the prineiples 
of the Reformation.” To more unbiassed critics the Pigdimon- 
tese and, North Italians-generally appeared. to be Catholic rather 
than! Papal, and, if we are not greatly misinformed, that: is their 
are some as. there are. else- 
where, who. are. zealous: papalint, but the great mass of these 
who frequent the churches of Turin and Florence, and manifest 
to the faith of their fore- 
fathers, have as little. desire as. their rulers to undo the policy of 
recent and. re-establish: the legitimate sovereigns” on. thei 
forfeited. and. merely resolve to 
acquiesce in the inevitable, because onestly prefer the 
new order to-the- old. 

How far this is true of “ practising Catholics,” as they are’ 


to promote, a refornring tendency within - 


at its height, intelligent observers, as well! 


called, in Southern Italy, and above all in: Rome, not so casy 
to-determine. The studiously .cautious:and conciliatory language 
used by Signor Vigliani- and. Signor Minghetti in the late eccle- 
siastieal. debate in the Italian Parliament shows at least that the 
Government sees its way toa modusvivendé, and is bent on resisting 
what. might compromise its present. virtually amicable relations 
with-the Church. Nor is this all. There are incipient, but very 
noticeable, indications of a change of front.on the part of the van- 
of the Papal. army itself. We donot merely refer to what 
ignor Vigliani said asto “the accommodating policy of the Go- 
vernment having been met in the same spixit by the Chureh,” or 
ever to what-the Times’ Correspondent calls the “ real pacitication,” 
and whatsecms atleast to bean armed: neutrality, now established 
between the rival powers: These: are outward signs, but it is 
worth while to look-below-thesurfaee._ Many of ourreadersmay notbe 
familiar with the name of. Father Curci,. who is however a repre- 
sentative man, and & of. considerable importance in his 
way, He-is-a Jesuit of J one: of the comparatively few 
mem bers of the Order who have taken “the four vows,” and form part 
of-its-interior governing body. Heis understood to be thoroughly in 
the- confidence of his. superiors, is a trusted. counsellor of the 
Vatican, and-one of the most popular preachers—perhaps the most 
lar r—in When such a-man comes forward to 
unteer a+ manifesto. on: the state of. things, he can 
hardly be swpposed to speak only for himself: No doubt Father 
Curci takes care to assare-us inthe work to which we shall presently 
cal attention—and-. his- superiors, whose astuteness is seldom 
at fault, no-doubt-took care that he should assure us—of his own . 
sole and exelusive responsibility. for the opinions broached in it. 
They are- his- own “ most-pri and icular views, for which 
nobody else is responsible, and.to which no authority is to be 
attributed, and which everybody has a full right to reject or censure 
or treat as mere eccentricities;if- he- will.” Nevertheless it is 
notorious that no Jesuit can publish a syllable on any subject 
except cum permissw supertorum; and that-permission would cer- 
tainly not be given to the publication of views which the heads of 
the Society did not-at the very least- consider it desirable-to venti- 
late. If weascribe to Father Curei’s ee the limited au- 
thority ofa: “ communicated article” ina Review, we shall probably 
be very much understating the editorial responsibility, so to call it, 
of his Order. And ever if; bysome almost impossible accident, 
his manifesto had been published without: their sanction, they 
would have lost notime in-disavowing both it and-him, had the 
circumstances seemed to cail for it. Jesuits heve- before new 
been expelled from the Order for aets of literary. indiseretion. 
Father Curci:moreover has not a learned-treatise in the 
Latin tongue, addressedtoscholers-and divines-; in-sueh composi- 
tions even Jesuit theologians are allowed some latitude of in- 
dividual judgment. His pamphlet, though~it is entitled Regione 
det? Opera, and takes. the: rathrer 7 ous form- of-a preface 
or “preamble” to a course of lectures on-the Four Gospels, is 
published separately at the moderate price 50-cents, and, being 
written in italian, appeals to a popular eudienee: So -far how- 
ever from being disavowed or censured, he continues -to hold the 
same high position’as before, and his pamphlet is- cirenkated far 
and wide with allthe authority-derived from the name of one 
placed within the innermost circle of the- Jesuit Order and the 
entourage of the Pupal Court: 

And now what are the contents: of this startling manifesto? 
To say the truth, though it is not very long--for it extends 
to. less than sixty it is very tedious readi If the 
good pede adopts the same style in the pulpit as he does in the 
press, his popularity asa -preaeher is-a ttle puzzling. But he 
most likely had: excellent reasons for the long-winded and some- 
what pedantic manner of working- round to his subject in what 
professes to be an introduction to a commentary om the Gospel 
narrative. The upshot of the matter is, however, made plain 
‘enough, and no tolerably intelligent'reader can fail to detect the 
meaning wrapped up in a cireunrambient verbiage. 
one word, the author gives us clearly to understand’ that “the 
Revolution” has—of course most iniquitously—destroyed the 
temporal power of the Papacy, that. there is not the slightest 
prospect of its restoration, and that- our traest- wisdomr is frankly 
to accept what cannot be reversed, except’ by some miraculous 
interposition which no divine promise or human experitnce sug- 
gests any reason for anticipating. It is even broadly hinted that 
the change may be a very. beneticial one for the highest-interests of 
the Church, and that, if her period of temporal power was a dis- 
pensation of Divine Providence, so also may. be its close. This is 
not indeed Father Curci’s exaet language, bat-it is a perfectly 
fair summary of his argument. He inquires, with m 
expressions of diffidence, whether the present evil state of the 
world, brought about by the Revolution, is “astable condition ” or 
“a passing hurricane,” and decides that itis. the former, in spite of 
certain vague promises and “ pretended prophecies,” at which it 
would be ungenerous to laugh: The Church has no promise from 
her Founder of any temporal goods beyond.what are absolutely 
essential to her existence-on earth ; and ral possessions “ are 
always a burden, and have sometimes, not in themselves, but by 
reason of human frailty, proved not a little pernicious to her.” 
And accordingly, “the Severeign Author of this change or revola- 
tion, that is of all that is goed in it, is God;” and we should be 
thankful to the Divine merey which allows the Church to be de- 
spoiled of temporalities which seme of its members might use in a 
less.holy manner than was intended by the Giver. is further 


‘to be remembered that the generation which now governs Italy 
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was formed and trained in days to which many fondly look back with 
an ardent longing for their return. “ Yes, gentlemen, with the 
Pope in the fall enjoyment of his temporal power, with legitimate 
princes on the throne, with the authority of the bishops universally 
respected, with the action of the and secular clergy un- 
restricted and in full operation, with entire liberty to do whatever 
we thought expedient for guarding against future evils, with the 
fathers of families mostly Christian, we—we have formed this 
flower of a laity.” That is the sort of often to be 
found in the organs of Italian Liberalism; it is something new 
to hear it from the lips of a Roman Jesuit. That these 
admissions and suggestions are a with vigorous denun~ 
ciations of the gross materialism and rationalism of the present 
day rather adds to their force than detracts from it. Though the 
style of the pamphlet is laboured and artificial, it bears every ap- 
pearance of expressing the genuine convictions of the writer. And 
at all events the fact remains that, in seemingly flagrant contradic- 
tion to the official utterances of the inspired organs of the Vatican 
and of the Holy Father himself, these views are deliberately pro- 
claimed to the world by one of the most trusted and influential 
members of the Jesuit Order in Rome. How far his language may 
be taken to prognosticate a yet more radical change in the future 
licy of the Church —an appeal from the throne to the people, from 
ynastic to democratic affinities, an alliance of the apacy with 
what Father Curci calls “the moderate Revolution”—is too 
wide a question to enter upon here. Suffice it to observe at 
present that there is nothing in the traditions of Catholicism, 
taken as a whole, still less in the traditions of the Jesuit Order, to 
forbid such overtures being made. But we may be sure that the 
advisers of the Curia would first very daltbeantely anloaiate the pro- 
bable chances of their acceptance. 


FOLLIES OF CRITICISM. 


ly is often noted that, after some toil spent in the acquirement 
of a new accomplishment, the power of exercising it comes as 
if by a sudden inspiration to the learner. The danger of this is 
that, after such power has been gained, he will think that enough 
has been done by him, and no more toil is necessary. This is 
sometimes caused not by undue pride on his part, but by a 
want of perception, which a happy chance may arouse. There is an 
old University story of an undergraduate who had for some time 
cultivated the composition of Greek prose. Coming into the 
rooms of a fellow-student he took up a piece of composition lying 
on the table, and looking over it exclaimed, with joyful i 
tion, “ Why! You put pe»’c and de’ in your Greek prose!” This 
was a moment of revelation to him; he went away resolved that 
he too would use evs and &’¢. But this is an attitude which is 
too rarely discovered. It is more usually found that one who has 
got some surface knowledge of a subject will rest content with 
that and decline to break through the shell which he knows in 
order to get at the kernel which he does not know. What is true 
of the individual applies also to the mass. There has of late been 
a great spread of knowledge—up to a certain point. And upon 
this, 2s new things are credited with extravagant powers, it 
grown to be believed that the presence of a large amount of float- 
ing knowledge is enough to supply the needs of every one. That 
knowledge diffuses itself like heat, and that therefore no one 
need be at the trouble of acquiring it for himself, is a comfortable 
theory, but does not always work well. Two perticular beliefs 
amongst others have sprung from this general creed; the one that 
anybody can write a novel, the other that anybody can be a critic. 
It is supposed that by merely living among human beings one 
becomes competent to write of their feelings and characters, and 
that by the fact of being surrounded by works of art a just appre- 
ciation of them is at once conveyed. The result of the former of 
these delusions is that tables are littered with books which have 
neither truth to nature nor wit to atone for its absence. In these 
things the pride of a new power is conspicuous in the lang 
wherein they are conveyed. The regulated stiffness o x 
eighteenth-century style has passed away, and a fine contempt is 
shown for the system which enslaved authors to formal arrange- 
ments of language by writers whothrow off all such irksome fetters 
and walk proudly in the consciousness of freedom from any con- 
straint of grammar. It is unfortunate that the example of slovenly 
grammar is set by at least one novelist of great and deserved 


ute. 
ut as the province of @ critic is to point out the merits 
and correct the faults of a performance, it is still more unfortu- 
nate that criticism as well as composition should be considered 
a natural _ In some valuable remarks upon criticism 
in the pre to the English translation of Sainte-Beuve’s 
“English Portraits,” it is said that “the author of what 
are commonly styled critiques may be no more a genuine critic 
than the writer of verses is a poet. To assert that a particular 
book is ill or well written, is purely classical or utter rubbish, 
implies no extraordinary capacity. The ordi reader who 
trusts to the testimony of his feelings may blunder in his criticism 
as grossly as certain theologians and illiterate people do when they 
decide, on what they deem incontrovertible evidence, that the sun 
revolves round the earth. It is as easy to blame or praise an 
author as to say that the weather is bad when the rain falls, and 
beautiful when the sun shines.” It is with precisely as much 
knowledge of their subject as the ordinary untrained observer has 


of meteorology that many critics pronounce upon the qualities of 
the thing which they judge. The exercise of untrained criticism 
upon literature is an evil at the moment of its use; but the in- 
fluence of time may be trusted to correct it, as there is always a 
certain amount of well-formed taste in the world which will tell 
in the end, when the petulant sneers or the thoughtless adulation 
of the passing moment are forgotten. The attack of “the Quarterly, 
so savage and tartarly,” was a terrible thing to Keats; but Keats’s 
poetry will live in spite of it. But there is another art, which ought 
to be of as great importance as that of writing—namely, the art of 
acting—to which greater harm may be worked by the influence of 
an uncultivated criticism. The novelist and the poet leave their 
work behind them to vindicate their fame after they are gone ; 
but the work of the actor vanishes with him ; and as the playwriter 
depends upon the actor for the conveyance of his work to the 
public, more than the player's own reputation may depend upon 
the appreciation of his powers in his lifetime. The dramatic art 
in London has of late suffered from a sickness from which there 
is * gp reason to hope that it is now recovering. Vulgarity, 
folly, and the nearest approach to license that is permitted still 
find some place upon the stage; but there are signs of a healthy 
reaction from the taste which not only tolerated but fostered them. 
have discovered that the combination of poetry and 
dramatic effect is as likely to attract audiences as the mere 
spectacle of which the proper place is a panorama, and the extra- 
vagant agility which would most fitly found in a music-hall. 
And as thought and education are necessary to the es of 
dramatic poetry, there is some chance of its being acknowledged 
that the profession of acting is one which demands not only a 
natural talent, but the cultivation also of that by study and training. 
For the well being of the drama it is however necessary that those 
who witness plays, as well as those who present them, should have 
some knowl of the business in hand. The fact that Shakspeare 
has been but little honoured on the stage of England of late years 
is to be deplored, because, amongst other reasons, the stage ought to 
be the means of conveying a knowledge of Shakspeare to the less 
educated portions of an audience. To more educated playgoers a 
fine representation of Shakspeare’s plays should suggest new ideas ; 
it should afford illustrations to previous knowledge. Unfortu- 
nately, in most cases no such previous knowledge exists. Among 
the audiences who go to see the Italian version of Othello how 
many are aware that the scene between Bianca and Cassio, which 
in the —— play carries the crowning proof of Desdemona’s 
ilt to Othello, is omitted? Among those who witness Hamlet 
ow many know that the play does not in the original 
end with the Princes death? A s tor at Othello 
has been heard to lament the poverty of the English version pub- 
lished with the Italian book of the play. This version is, how- 
ever, —- in one or two pes og the work of an author of some 
repute. It was asked by one who had not been to see Hamlet at 
the Lyceum of one who had, “ How was ‘O what a rogue and 
peasant slave am I’ delivered?” ‘ That,” was the answer, “ was 
not delivered at all; indeed it is not in Hamlet.” This argues not 
only ignorance, but inattention on the part of the spectator. The 
case of those who not only have no acquaintance with Shakspeare, 
but will not listen to the actor who gives them a chance of heari 
him, is hopeless. After such a remark as that last quoted it is 
refreshing to find such an instance of interest in the play on the 
part of a spectator as is found in the observation made to a com- 
ion by one leaving the theatre :—“ Did you see what 4 omg 
in the last scene ? ey ee the foils; and that was how it 
all came about. - I think it a clumsy device, and it spoils the whole 
play.” Again, one who was present at the performance of Hamlet 
was asked by a neighbour after the scene between Hamlet and his 
mother, “ Pray can you tell me if this is the end?” To thereply, 
“No, there is another act,” succeeded the further question, “ And 
does Hamlet in?” 

These are but a he instances out of many which might 
be collected. That the unprofessed critics who make up the bulk 
of an audience should have so little knowledge upon which to 
base their judgment is bad. That professed critics who are sup- 

by their better learning and taste to guide the unprofessed 
should have but little more, is worse. The day of such critics as 
Lamb and Hazlitt, men who were filled with knowledge of what 
they judged before they delivered a judgment, is passed. In their 
place has arisen a horde of writers to whom the extension of educa- 
tion has — facility of words, but has not taught the difficulty 
of thought; writers who discuss in a few careless lines subjects for 
the treatment of which labour and research were formerly deemed 
——- in land, and are still deemed nec in France 
where the fine criticism of M. Sarcey, the result of long labour and 
study, takes a high place in the literature of the time. Such 


writers, however, as make up the ordinary run of dramatic criticism 
in England are no doubt well suited to the requirements of the 


day; to them might be applied with a difference the words of 
Hamlet to Rosencrantz, ‘“ But such officers do the king best 
service in the end . . . when he needs what you have gleaned, itis 
but squeezing sponge, you ry again.” Only the 
critic has gene eaned nothing; and no squeezing can extract 
from him that which he never 

Some time we had occagion to point out various blunders 
committed by professed critics in their dealing with 8 
Since that time “gpg of Shakspeare’s plays have increased 
in frequency, which is a good thing; and criticisms upon them 
have increased in like manner, which, under existing circum- 
stances, is not so good a thing. One special blunder in criticism 
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has obtained largely in consequence of what is a very desirable 
condition of the drama. Two actors of eminence are at present 
constantly employed in the representation of two characters of 
ha 4 is has been an opportunity too good to be missed 
by those who wish to prove to the world their inborn capacity for 
criticism, It has not occurred to them that between two entirely 
different things it is absurd to institute a comparison. They have 
not thought that Othello and Hamlet are utterly distinct characters ; 
that Signor Salvini and Mr. Irving belong to two widely opposed 
schools of acting; that the one is an Italian, the other an 
Englishman ; and that therefore it is impossible to draw a 
= between the merits and faults of the one and the other. 
e fact that both are actors and both play characters written by 
Shakspeare has seemed to some writers sufficient ground upon 
which to found a comparison, after the fashion of Blackmore’s meta- 
ps verse, between things hopelessly remote from each other. 
would be about as sensible to compare a giraffe and a tree because 
both are tall and both may be seen in the same country. One 
writer of this kind holds himself out as “ A Parisian Critic.” 
From a “ Parisian” critic one is justified in expecting more care 
and knowledge than from others, as Parisian dramatic criticism is, 
Tike Parisian acting, the best specimen of its kind to be found. 
But this writer performs the office he professes in a manner which 
would certainly astonish M. Sarcey. He entitles his production “ Mr. 
Irving and Signor Salvini,” and his criticism of one of these actors 
consists in saying, “ It is sufficient to see the manner in which he 
bears himself to know that you have before you an actor whom 
you have less the right to criticize than observe.” This is a posi- 
tion which has the merit of novelty; and if carried a little further 
it will save a great deal of trouble ; as possibly in future when one 
has seen the frame of a picture it will be known that one has a right 
to look at it, but not to discuss its merits. The saine writer, after 
some dozen lines which say practically nothing of the perform- 
ance he affects to judge, ends y stating that “one cannot say too 
much of such a performance.” The comparison of the two actors 
is absurd enough; but the unreasonable manner in which it is 
made is yet more absurd. In the days of Pasta and Sontag rival 
factions contended vehemently in favour of each singer; those who 
admired the one loudly denied all merit to the other. With one 
party Pasta was a goddess, and Sontag a mere pretender; with the 
other Sontag was a divine singer, and Pasta hardly tit for a place 
in the chorus. It never occurred to the amateurs of the time that 
both singers might be good. The same logical principle is observed 
now. e discovery of faults in one performance has seemed to 
“follow as the night the day” that of merits in another of an 
entirely different kind. The fact that two actors of mark are at 
the same time commanding attention to two different characters of 
Shakspeare may be a good thing both for the public and the 
stage. But the school—or rather the nursery—of criticism which 
is stimulated by this fact to such efforts as have been described 
can be of no good to any one. 


WAREHAM AND CORFE CASTLE. 


hn name of Corfe Castle is familiar to most people as the 
scene of one of those isolated legends which, in so many eyes, 
make up the whole of our earliest history; and the name of its 
neighbour Wareham, less familiar perhaps to the world in general, 
must be well known to all who have studied modern Parliamentary 
history. Up to the first Reform Bill, Wareham and Corfe Castle 
each sent two members to Parliament; now a district which takes 
in both places sends one only. As Wareham thus belongs to the 
class of rural boroughs, it was spared at the last suppression, when 
other boroughs fell which had a larger number of real burgesses 
than Wareham, but whose nominal population was not swelled in 
the same way by the addition of the neighbouring villages. A 
reformer from Yorkshire or Lancashire would most likely sneer at 
Wareham and Corfe alike as “ miserable villages in the south of 
England.” But, as Wareham is still a good deal bigger than Corfe, 
so the Parliamentary history of the two places is quite different. 
Wareham has sent members ever since the reign of Edward the 
First. Corfe sent them for the first time in the reign of Eliza- 
beth. That is to say, Wareham is represented in Parliament 
because there was a time when it deserved to be represented; 
Corfe never deserved to be represented at all, and was enfranchised 
simply in order to be = Both places play an important part 
in English history, and that mainly in military history, as the 
seats of two renowned castles. But Wareham is a case of a castle 
founded in an existing town. Corfe is a case of a town, or rather 
village, growing up round a castle. We cannot couceive that 
Corfe was ever greater than it is now; of Wareham we have the 
evidence of our own eyes that it once was far greater. Wareham, 
in short, is one of those towns which have not only, like most of 
the ancient towns of England, been outstripped by younger rivals, 
‘but which have absolutely decayed. It might almost remind one 
of the Westphalian Soest, where, starting from the centre of the 
town, we gradually leave the streets and find ourselves in lanes, 
fields, and ens, till we at last come to the town wall. Ware- 
ham has in the like way shrunk up. It is not as at Chester and 
Colchester, where there are fields and gardens within the walls, 
but where the space thus left void is far more than made up by 
the growth of the town in other directions beyond the walls. 
Wareham has not grown at all, except in the sense of growing 
smaller; the walls are there, but the modern town is very far from 


filling up the whole space within them. But the walls of Ware- 
ham differ from the walls of Colchester in another most important 
point. They are indeed rectangular, or nearly so; but they axe not 
walls in the stricter sense, walls of stone or brick, but vast ramparts 
of earth. Their nearest parallel is to be found in the kindred 
earthworks of Wallingford, a town whose history has in many points 
a near likeness to that of Wareham. In each case a rectangular 
earthwork forms three sides of a space, square or nearly so, leaving 
the fourth side to be defended bya river. Wallingford has but 
one river, but that is one of the great rivers of England, the great 
border stream of Thames. Wareham has two rivers, but rivers of 
less renown. The town stands at the head of its land-locked haven, 
a branch of the greater haven of Pock, on the isthmus of a penin- 
sula formed by the confluence of the southern Frome and the Piddle. 
This last stream in older writers shares the name of Trent with one 
of the great rivers of central England, unless indeed when Asser 
and Florence speak of Wareham as lying “ inter duo flumina Fraw 
et Terente,” they mean, what is true in a sense, that the place lies 
between the Frome and the more distant Tarrant. But the posi- 
tion of Wareham between its two streams is one of its character- 
istic features. The side towards the south, which is sheltered by 
the greater stream of the Frome and the once doubtless swampy 
land beyond it, was left wholly unfortified. The northern side, 
towards the lesser stream of the Piddle, is fortified, but less strongly 
than the eastern and western sides, where there is no river at all. 
Now the question at once arises, by whom were these earthworks 
thrown up; that is to say, by whom was the town of Wareham 
first founded? The defences are, in a certain e sense, Roman. 
That is to say, their rectangular shape shows they are the work of 
men who had some knowledge of the rules of Roman castrame- 
tation. But they are not Roman in material, and that they are 
not Roman in date—that is, that they are not older than A.D. 410— 
is almost proved by the place bearing the purely English name of 
Wareham, instead of being marked as Roman by the ending 
chester. The most probable opinion is that the earthworks both 
of Wareham and Wallingford were thrown up by the Welsh, who 
at Wallingford have left their name, as defences against the 
invading English. The argument which attributes these works to 
the Danes, on the ground that they must be the work of men who 
already commanded the water, does not apply. By the time that 
the West-Saxon arms reached Wareham, the days of invasion by 
sea had come to an end, and Cerdic or his descendants were pushing 
their way both westward and northward by land. 

A little south-east of Wareham, in the peninsula lying between 
the haven of Wareham and the open sea, that island of Purbeck 
which is still less of an island than the greater island of Pelops, 
lies the other fortress, that of Corfe. A glance shows the essential 
difference between the two places. Wareham is a fortified town ; 
Corfe is a simple fortress. The great line of hills which runs 
along the peninsula, and which shuts off both Corfe and Wareham 
from the open sea, here makes a sudden gap. Such a gap bears in 
all languages names which translate one another. e endless 
Pyle of the Greeks, the Lydeards which the Briton has left among 
ourselves, have their parallel in Corfes-geat. In the midst of the 
gate stands a lower conical hill crowned first by a West-Saxon 
royal house, and then by the famous Norman Castle. Both Corfe 
and Wareham figure in our early history, and the first time that 
Corfe is spoken of, the second time that Wareham is spoken of, 
the two places have both their share. Wareham first appears in 
history in 876, when the Danes marched thither from Cambridge 
therefore by land, and after swearing oaths and giving hostages 
to Alfred, marched the next year to Exeter. The words of Asser 
and Florence, “castellum quod dicitur Werham ”—the Chronicles 
say “ besteel se here into Werham Westseaxna fyrde”— 
might seem to imply that they made use of the existing forti- 
fications as they did of the “ waste chester” further north in 

Our next mention of the two places is‘at the death of 
Edward the Martyr in 979. Every one must have seen the 
picture of the young King stabbed at the gate of the castle, a 
confusion doubtless with the Corfes Gate itself. The Chroniclers 
merely state the fact of his death with the time and place, and add a 
bitter wail for a deed than which none worse had es done since 
the English came into Britain. But their very silence as to the doer 
of the deed strongly confirms the story which is found in its 
simplest form in Florence, and which gathers fresh details in 
every later writer, according to which the murder was the deed of 
Edward's stepmother Ailfthryth. The murdered King was buried 
without any kingly worship at Wareham, but was in the next 
year translated by Ealdorman lfhere, the enemy of monks, with 
mickle worship to King Alfred’s minster at Shaftesbury. The 
— by which the tale grew into the elaborate piece of hagiology 
to be found in Brompton form, like everything else of the kind, a 
curious study of comparative mythology. The main facts there is 
no reason to doubt; but the common way of treating such stories 
is not honest, namely, to take the legend in its full-blown form, 
and, leaving out all that is miraculous, to treat the remainder as 
authentic history. 

In Domesday Wareham appears as a borough, and after, as if to 
peg A the parallel with Wallingford in every point, it appears that 
in King Edward’s days it formed one of the special quarters of the 
King’s housecarls. Many houses had been destroyed, doubtless 
on William’s march to Exeter. The castle of Wareham was 
already builtin the time of the Survey, but, oddly enough, it is not 
mentioned in the account of Wareham itself, but in an incidental 
entry which shows that William obtained its site—the ancient 
mound—by an exchange with the abbey of Shaftesbury. The 
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castle of Corfe is not entered in the Survey, and before William's 
coming thedwelling of A¢Lfthryth had ceased to bea royal possession. 
Corfe appears in Domesday as the former holding of two English- 
men named Wada and Aégelrie, and as the present possession of 
Robert, the son of Gerold. At Wareham the castle has vanished, 
but its site is plain enough. Like so many others, it has arisen 
on a mound of English work in the south-east corner of the 
town overlooking the Frome. At Corfe no artificial mound was 
needed. There nature had thrown up a mound greater than 
the works of the Lady of the Mercians at Warwick or at Tam- 
worth. On that hill the castle still stands, more utterly shattered 
by the great siege of the seventeenth century than perhaps any 
other building which has not been purposely destroyed. The 
square keep crowns the height. Below it are the remains of a 
building of earlier masonry whieh inquirers not given to credulity 
on such points have deemed to be most likely the remains of the 
Edgar's widow. Both fortresses are constantly mentioned in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, Wareham being more promi- 
nent in the earlier and Corfe in the later period. Both were often 
chosen as the places of confinement of important prisoners. 
Wareham was one of the many places of confinement ot the cap- 
tive Duke Robert, and the more lasting prison of the fiercer Robert 
of Belesme. oth tigure repeatedly in the wars of Stephen, when 
we find Corfe emphatically marked out by Stephen's biographer as 
“unum omnium Anglerum castellum tutissimum.” Among 
notable prisoners at Corfe we find the Welsh prince Grufiydd in 
1198, and Henry of Montfort in 1275. But between those dates 
Corfe had been chosen as the scene of two of the blackest of the 
crimes of John. Had they but met with a sacred poet. the two- 
and-twenty Continental supporters of the cause of Arthur who 
were starved to death in the still existing tower of Corfe in 1202 
might have been as famous as those who, before the century 
had run its course, shared the same doom in Pisa’s vanished 
Tower of Hunger. Again, twelve years later, it was at Corfe 
that the unlucky Peter of Pontefract, whose prophecy had been so 
strangely fultilled, was drawn and hanged as the first act of au- 
thority of the new Papal vassal. It weuld even seem that Corte 
had fixed itself in men’s minds as the special scene of deeds of 
horror, as one chronicler, the annalist of Bermondsey, transfers 
thither from Berkeley the fate of the second Edward. Of the im- 
portance of the post we have other and less hideous reminders, in 
the constant occurrence of the name Corte in lisis of the great 
fortresses of the kingdom. 

Neither Wareliam nor Corfe was ever the seat of any great 
ecclesiastical foundation. A monastery of nuns is mentioned as 
being there at the time of the Danish occupation; and, as it is not 
mentioned afterwards, it probably perished then. In the time of 
Henry the First, Robert Earl of Leicester founded a priory at 
Wareham, asa cell to the abbey of Lire in Normandy, which, 
at the suppression of alien houses, passed to the Carthusians of 
Shene. ‘This priory seems to have been attached to the chief, if 
not only, surviving church of Wareham, known, by a kind of 
tautology, as Lady St. Mary. It will hardly be believed that, 
about thirty years baek, the great Norman nave of this church was 
destroyed at the instance of one of the Church Building Societies, 
whose grant for some repairs or reseating was made conditional on 
an act worthy of a Pope's nephew or of a grantee of a suppressed 
monastery. But in a side chapel, alongside of some fine thirteenth 
century tombs, are some fragments of Primitive Romanesque, which 
are said to have been built into the wall of the Norman building, 
and whieh may have seen the hasty burial of the martyred King. 
Instead of this hideous destruction, it would have been a better 
work to call to life again one of the disused and mutilated churches 
which show how uuch Wareham has fallen from its greatness 
either in the days of Cerdic or in the days of Stephen- 


PUBLIC HOLIDAYS. 


E should imagine that the experiences of Monday last must 

have forced on many minds some grave doubts as to the 
practical expediency of the kindly and well-meaning legislation 
which is associated with the name of Sir John Lubbock. Every- 
body, of course, is agreed that holidays are excellent things in 
their way, that they animate and brighten life, and that it is very 
desirable that all classes should have a fair share of them. At 
the same time, it is evident that the comfort and enjoyment of a 
holiday are almost wholly destroyed when all the world insists on 
taking its pleasure at the same time. Under sueh circumstances a 
holiday ceases to be a day of relaxation and refreshment, and be- 
comes instead a burden and oppression. It is now four years since 
Sir John’s Act became law, and every year vaster multitudes seek 
to take advantage of the opportunities for reereation thus opened 
up to them. ‘This is, of course, a very natural tendency. Holiday- 
making is contagious; and when one trade desists from work, 
other trades tind equally cogent reasons for imitating its example. 
in the first instance the Act was intended to be simply per- 
missive in its operation. It suspended various rules of business 
in order that those who chose to take a holiday on certain days of 
the year should be enabled to do so; and it was supposed that this 
afieet only a comparatively limited section of the population. 
Praetically, however, the Act has proved to be in a great degree 
compulsory. [mployers who would have no objection to keeping 
their warehouses or workshops open feel bound to close because other 


employers do so, and offence would be taken if they did not fall in 
with the prevailing fashion; and, in a similar way, workmen who 
would be very glad to go on working for the sake of their families 
have to be idle because others have set their hearts upon play. It 
requires much strength of will to take up an independent position in 
such a case ; and besides there is very little to be gained by it. All 
sorts of business are nowadays so closely and intricately connected 
with each other that, if there is a clear majority for a holiday, the 
minority has no alternative but to submit. Hence it has come to 
pass that on the various days named in the Act labour of all kinds 
is almost universally suspended. This in itself is perhaps not a 
thing to be sorry for, although it occasionally tells hardly on men 
who are muleted in the wages of the holiday; but the mischief 
is that people do not get the full benefit of a holiday when they 
all rush out in their thousands to enjoy it at the same time. 

Any one who had an opportunity of studying the crowds 
on Whit-Monday must have been struck by the general air of 
weariness and disappointment which most of the people wore. 
They had come out tora day’s pleasure, and had found it much 
more dismal drudgery than the hardest day’s work they ever did 
in their lives. Wherever they went they had to push and squeeze 
and struggle as part of a densely packed and sweltering throng. 
At the railway stations, where they began the day, they had 
literally to fight for tickets at the booking-oflice. Then, when the 
trains came up, another battle had to be gone through for the 
chance of bare standing-room—it could hardly be called breathing- 
room—in an already overcrowded carriage, the inmates of which 
in desperate self-defence did their best to resist the invasion. 
And again, when the travellers reached their destination, it was 
only to plunge into another fierce contest for beer and refresh- 
ments. It isestimated that there were 94,000 people at the Alex- 
andra Palace; and though large preparations had been made for 
the animal wants of the visitors, and there was a numerous staff 
of trained waiters, yet only a comparatively small part of the 
multitude could get anything to eat or drink, It was 
like a descent of locusts on a fertile plain; in a short time 
everything consumable had been consumed ; and besides there were 
many who did not possess the sheer physical strength necessary for 
successful competition in the méléeround each refreshment-counter. 
What happened at Muswell Hill was of course pretty closely re- 
peated at the Crystal Palace; and it may be imagined that at 
places in the country where there was no organized commissariat 
the poor folk fared much worse. There is no doubt a certain 
degree of exhilaration in the mere idea of a holiday which sustains. 
people under all kinds of roughing and hardships, and there is also 
a predetermination to be merry, like Mark Tapley, under any cir- 
cumstances, which is not easily conquered. Amid many irritating 
circumstances, such as the heat, the squeezing, and difficulty 
of getting retreshments, the crowds on Monday were after all 
not at all ill-natured. They were evidently resolved to put 
the best face on the matter, and to make the most of the day, 
in spite of its disadvantages. But it was impossible not to 
pity the helplessness of the multitude, and to wish that some- 
how or other it could be contrived that it should go about in 
less unmanageable battalions. It is of course quite impossible 
that the ordinary arrangements of suburban hostelries and tea- 
gardens can be suddenly expanded to meet the wants of the swarms 
of people who descend upon them on a general holiday ; and the con- 
| sequence is that those who do not take the precaution of carry- 
ing their stores with them run a serious risk of getting nothing at 
all. On the women and children, who always form a large ele- 
ment in these gatherings, the strain and diftieulties of a modern 
holiday must in some cases tell severely. It may be said that, 
though all this seems very dreadful to persons accustomed to a 
quiet and easy life, the people for whom these holidays are chiefly 


| intended really do get a great deal of enjoyment out of them, and 
| make very light of the hardships that accompany them. It may 
be supposed, indeed, that the stir and bustle of great numbers is 
perhaps rather an attraction to the classes in question, since it 
adds to the animation and excitement of the scene; but it may be- 
doubted whether the excitement is not rather overdone. There 
must necessarily be a good deal of physical fatigue of an exhaust- 
ing kind in spending a long day amid the pressure ead friction of 
a feverish crowd, and it can hardly be doubted that next day some 
of the holiday people will feel by no means strengthened and re- 
freshed by their relaxation. It is possible that even a holiday 
passed in this uncomfortable way is better than none at all, but then 
it is impossible not to regret that things should have been so ordered 
that the whole body of the population should be turned out on the 
same day, instead of having a choice of days on which they could 
take their pleasure in detachments. Sir John Lubbock’s Act was 
in the first instance intended as a boon to City clerks; but if the 
were canvassed at the present moment, it would probably be fou 
that they are disposed to regard it as a very questionable advantage. 
Clerks are not usually persons who can afford to make long journeys 
for pleasure, and the mob drives them away from the familiar 
resorts near town. If the Act had not been the managers 
of banks and other establishments could have had no difficulty in 
arranging that a certain number of clerks should at different 
seasons be released for a day—so many on one day, and so many 
on another; and thus hard-worked men could have obtained 
relaxation in an agreeable way. As it is, it is only the very 
roughest part of the population which can endure the turmoil and 
confusion of such a day as Whit-Monday, and the result is to shut 


up most other people indoors, 
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In the interest of the working classes themselves, it might be 
wished that the tumultuous crowding of the present system could 
be altered; but there are also other classes who are entitled to 
some consideration. There can be no doubt that, if there are some 
people who enjoy these public holidays, there are a vast number of 
other people to whom they are extremely disagreeable. They are 
days when it is impossible to go about anywhere with the slightest 
comfort. As far as ordinary travelling is concerned, the railway 
system may be said to be practically suspended, and this is cer- 
tainly for a large class something more than a sentimental 
grievance. The Railway Companies fully appreciate the advice to 
make hay when the sun shines; and, in order to devote them- 
selves to excursion traffic, they simply make a clean sweep of all 
the arrangements for ordinary passengers. It is impossible to say 
when any train will start, and still more so to form the faintest 
idea as to when it will arrive at any particular point. The great 
object of the railways on these days is to swell their traflic returns 
tothe utmost ; and to this everything else is sacrificed. Excursions 
are advertised at low fares, and of course vast numbers are tempted 
by them. The passengers may take tickets for any class they 
choose, but no class is reserved for them by the Companies ; nor 
is any limit enforced as to the number of persons who may be 
packed into a compartment. As soon as a train is filled to over- 
flowing it is sent on, and svon finds itself shunted into a siding or 
blocked onthe linc. In the course of the day most of these trains 
reach their destination, only very much after time; and at night 
the lines leading to town are again blocked up to all hours of the 
morning. On Monday there was an accident on the Great Northern 
which closed an important part of the line, and the consequence 
was that thousands of people, weary and faint, many carrying little 
children, had to be turned out of the trains at Holloway and 
left to walk home in the middle of the night. It will of course 
be said that accidents cannot be prevented; but there can be 
little doubt that in this case the confusion which is calied an 
accident was due to the attempt of the Railway Company to 
work an impossible amount of traffic. It is quite right that.the 
excursionists should be provided for, and very natural that the 
‘Companies should be anxious to reap a good harvest; but it is 
not unreasonable to suggest that the regular traffic ought not 
on this account to be utterly set aside. It is now becoming the 
constant practice of the Companies, whenever there is a holiday, 
or a boat-race, or any public attraction, to suspend the ordinary 
working of the lines, and it is needless to say that this is not only 
an inconvenience, but may be a serious injury, to residents along 
the line,or persons who have to travel by it on business. It is not 
‘too much to say that on Monday last the railways in and about 
London were simply closed to travellers who did rot choose to 
share the perils, discomforts, and delays of the excursionists. It 
would no doubt be idle to expect that these holidays, having 
‘deen once established, will be given up, but some attempt might 
at least he made to render them less of a nuisance to a large class 
of people. 


THE FLOGGING BILL. 


— ‘Bill to amend the law as to offences against the person 
may be taken as an attempt to give eilect to the opinions of 
the majority of the Judges, and the prevailing feeling of all classes 
-of society superior to that which contains “roughs.” One sug- 
gestion of practical value made by some of the Judges has not been 
included in the Bill, although a competent draftsman, with the 
help given by the Judges, might probably have succeeded in embody- 
ing it in a satisfactory section. Lord Coleridge, after premising 
that’ his experience as a judge -was too slight to enable him to form 
aconfident opinion, informed the Home Secretary that he thought 
the existing law sutliciently stringent for the punishment of brutal 
assaults. He thought, further, that the feeling which had arisen in 
the public mind was founded rather upon the fact of magistrates 
having dealt summarily with eases which were unfit to be so 
dealt with than upon any want of suflicient severity in the law 
itself, if properly enforced and if administered by the proper 

rsons. ‘Hie believed that magistrates often tried eases which 
it was plainly intended (though no doubt the law gives them a 
discretion) that they should not try. In limiting or entirely 
taking away this discretion, he believed that a venedy for the 
present evils might be found. He admitted that this was a 
delicate and difficult matter to handle satisfactorily, but he 
thought that no case of assault oceasionine actual bodily harm 
should be within the jurisdiction of magistrates except et Quarter 
Sessions. Other Judges supply assistance in greater detail towards’ 
handling the delicate and ditticult matter of limiting the discretion 
of magistrates. Mr. Justice Lush, indeed, goes no further than 
Lord Coleridge. Experience has shown, he says, that it will not 
do to leave this matter to the discretion of magistrates. The 
line must be drawn by the Legislature, and he does not know how 
this is to be done otherwise than by enacting that all cases of 
actual bodily harm shall ‘be withdrawn from summary jurisdiction. 
Itseems to him impossible to classify cases by definition. Mr. 
Justice Archibald remarks that justices with limited powers of 
~punishment.deal summarily with cases which ought to be sent for 
trial, and public indignation has been aroused by the strange in- 
adequacy of punishments awarded for assaults of a brutal character. 
An order to avoid the possibility of such failures of justice in 
future, he thinks it advisable to enact that justices should not 


adjudicate summarily upon any assault which has caused or ig 
likely to cause— 

1, Permanent injury to any member. 

2. Permanent disfiguration of the head or face. 

3. Severe bodily pain for 21 days. 

4. Inability to follow ordinary ealling for 21 days. 

Mr. Justice Keating, who has since retired from the - Bench, 
thought the existing law sufficiently stringent, but he added that 
all aggravated assaults should be sent before a jury, and magistrates 
ought in such cases to commit and not convict. “ It is, however, 
difficult to define the degree of aggravation which should abso- 
lutely oust jurisdiction ; it must be leit to their discretion.” Mr. 
Justice Brett holds that the law as it exists is sufficient to over- 
come this class of crime if the law be vigorously administered, 
and that the real defect at present is the hesitation of magistrates 
to send eases to be tried at the assizes upon charges of “ wounding 
with intent to do grievous bodily harm,” or “ assaulting and doing 
aetual bodily harm,” when the facts would justify convictions on 
these charges. “The present defect is the dealing by the magis- 
trates with the facts with too much indulgence.” ‘The learned 
Judge does not, however, suggest any specitic remedy for the evil 
which he thus clearly indicates. Mr. Justice Denman would render 
it compulsory on magistrates, wherever they consider that an assault 
has been accompanied by brutal violence or serious injury, to send 
the case for trial by a jury. He adds that the phraseology of an 
enactment should be carefully considered. The Lord Chief Baron 
thinks it difficult to draw the desired line, but suggests that the 
Home Secretary might, by a circular letter to all magistrates, 
‘“‘ suovest or advise ” that in all cases of violence where the offence 
seems deserving of more than a few months’ imprisonment the 
accused should be committed for trial before a Judge. Mr. Baron 
Cleasby thinks it would be difficult to draw the line strictly, and 
would leave the matter to the discretion of the magistrates. Mr. 
Baron Amphlett recommends the repeal of an existing enactment, 
“because it tempts magistrates to adjudicate upon eases which had 
much better be tried at Assizes or Quarter Sessions.” 

Looking at these opinions, and in the absence of official ex- 
planation, it is difficult to feel satisfied with Mr. Cross’s Bill, A 
majority of the Judges think that the root of the mischief is that 
magistrates have dealt summarily with cases which they ought to 
have sent for trial. The effect of the bill is that in such cases 
magistrates may inflict punishments rather more severe than they 
can under the existing law, but still far short of what is due to the 
brutal assaults which are so common. Under the existing statute, 
where any person shall “ unlawfully assault or beat” any other 
person, two justices may hear the case,and may sentence the 
ofiender to not more than two months’ imprisonment with or with- 
out hard labour, orto pay a fine not exceeding 5/. And when any 
person shall be charged before two justices with an assault or 
battery upon a male child whose age does not exceed fourteen 
years, or upon a female, the justices, if the assault or 

attery is of such an aggravated nature that it cannot be 
sufficiently punished as a common assault or battery, may proceed 
| to hear the case summarily, and may sentence the offender to not 
'more than six months’ imprisonment with or without hard 
labour, or to pay a fine not exceeding 2o0/., and the offender 
may also be bound over to keep the peace for six months from 
the expiration of the sentence. This is the enactment which Mr. 
Baron Amphiett says tempts magistrates to adjudicate upon cases 
which had better be sent for trial. Under this enactment many 
cases of great brutality have been lately dealt with by magistrates 
in a manner which can only be described as an evasion or frustration 
of the law. Some of the Judges recommend flogging for brutal 
assaults, while others think that penal servitude, or a long term 
of imprisonment, if certainly inflicted, would suffice. But 
nearly all agree that such assaults ought not to be dealt with 
summarily by magistrates. It is true that there is another 
section of the existing statute which provides that, in case the 
justices shall find that the assault or battery cumplained of has 
been accompanied by any attempt to commit felony, or is “from 
any other circumstance” a fit subject for indictment, they shall 
abstain from adjudication, and shall send the case for trial. It 
would be difficult to believe, if we had not abundant evidence to 
prove, that magistrates can disregard various ‘ circumstances ” 
which, when considered from any other point of view than that 
of the bench of justices, would seem to- render cases fit for indictment 
and for the heaviest-punishment whicha Judge of Assize ean inflict. 
But undoubtedly the proceedings of magistrates in these cases have 
become a very grave evil, which Mr. Cross’s Bill was expected to 
remedy, and this expectation is disappointed. ‘The Bill provides 
that in the first above-mentioned case—namely, thet of unlawfully 
assaulting or beating—the justices may bind over the offender to 
keep the peace for six months; and in the second ease—namely, 
that of assault or battery on 2 male child or female—the justices 
may bind over the offender, and also require him to find sureties 
to keep the peace fortwelve months. It is a pity that Mr. Cross 
should have brought in a Bill so feeble and illusory. If we make 
the charitable supposition that‘he intends to adopt the suggestion 
of the Lord Chiet Baron, and to substitute a circular from the Home 
Office for a ,legislative direction, he is still open to the damaging 
criticism that he is increasing, although only slightly, the 
power of magistrates, while at the same time he intends 
to advise them not to use it. The provision that, if from 
any “circumstance” justices shall think a case fit for indict- 
ment, they shall send it for trial, will remain on the Statute- 
bool, and will continue to be disregarded. A man may beat, kick, 
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ump upon, and half kill his wife, and magistrates having these 
‘ circumstances” before them will not only send him to prison for 
six months as they would have done last year, but will also require 
him to find sureties to keep the peace ; and if, as is likely, nobody 
will undertake to answer for the conduct of such a ruffian, the 
magistrates may under Mr. Cross’s Bill send him to prison for 
three months in addition to the six months authorized by the 
— law. It is difficult to speak with patience of a Bill so 
evidently futile, particularly when we remember that it was = 
in fulfilment of a promise made in the Queen’s Speech. The 
sman might have been instructed to frame, upon the hints 
given by the Judges, a clause which should attempt to control 
magisterial views of “circumstances,” and even if the work were 
not altogether satisfactory, it could at least serve as a legislative 
direction which might be ee to have greater influence than 
a circular from the Home Office. 

The main provision of the Bill is in accordance with public ex- 
pectation, and with the opinions of the majority of the Judges. In 
case of wounding or causing grievous bodily harm “with 
intent to maim, disfigure, disable, or do other grievous 
bodily harm,” the offender, upon conviction by a jury, 
may, in addition to the punishment to which he is 
now liable, be once or twice privately flogged. It should 
be observed that this offence is decks felony, and liable to be 
punished by penal servitude for life or for any term not exceed- 
ing five years. A Lancashire “clogging” case, according to de- 
scriptions which have been frequent in the newspapers, would 
seem to comprise both the fact and the intent of “grievous 
bodily harm,” and, if so, it is felony, and punishable by penal 
servitude. Yet magistrates, unless they have been greatly mis- 
represented, have dealt summarily with such cases, and Mr. 
Cross’s Bill, instead of prohibiting, rather seems to encourage, 
this mode of dealing with them, because it enables magistrates 
to require the “clogger,” if a child or woman has been his 
victim, to get his neighbours to undertake for his good beha- 
viour, and in default to lock him up for three months. 

In a “ clogging” case, as we have said, both the fact and the 
intent of “ grievous bodily harm” appear to ordinary observation 
to be present. But suppose that in any case a jury should find 
the fact but not the intent, then, supposing the offence to be what 
we will for shortness call the second of the violent class committed 
by this offender, he would be liable to flogging. The clause of 
the Bill of which we have thus stated the effect is open to criticism 
in details, to which the author of the Bill will perhaps pay some 
attention. The grave defect of the measure, however, is that it 
leaves magistrates at liberty to proceed summarily, and thus there 
may never be a conviction rendering the offender liable to the 
new punishment which public opinion has demanded as specially 
suitable to “assaults of brutal violence.” 


PIOUS PICKETING. 


T would seem that the gust of American Revivalism which has 
been ing over the country has now, like the East wind, 
pretty well blown itself out. What was heralded as a great move- 
ment for the salvation of the masses has quietly subsided into a 
mild afternoon or evening’s amusement for the less occupied part 
of the middle classes and for a sprinkling of the aristocracy. There 
can be no doubt that Messrs. Moody and Sankey find themselves 
much more comfortable at Her Majesty's Theatre than they were 
at the Agricultural Hall, and that they have a more manageable 
sort of audience to deal with. It is true that on one occasion at the 
Opera House a misguided person who felt suddenly converted so 
far forgot himself as to 4 that hehad therefore a right to make 
as much noise as Mr. Moody, but he was immediately ejected by 
the police, under the orders of the preacher ; an incident which re- 
minds one of the old French satirical injunction :— 
Défense a Dieu 
De faire miracles 
Dans ce lieu. 
This summary treatment of spiritual fervour has no doubt 
served as a useful warning to other persons to keep their 
feelings under proper control, and not to take what Mr. 
Moody says too seriously. It shows moreover that what- 
ever may have been the nature of Messrs. Moody and Sankey’s 
operations during their country tour, in London at least they 
have thought it as well to defer to the prejudices of propriety. 
They have, in fact, abandoned their original pretensions, and, in- 
stead of attempting to rouse the lower orders, have done their 
best to cultivate the favour of good society. Arrangements are 
made by which spiritual aspirants of respectable position may 
avoid the unpleasant crush of the mob at the celestial gates, and 
take their spiritual consolation comfortably in private boxes and 
reserved stalls; and the tone of the performances has also been 
adapted, as far as possible, to the exigencies of polite repose. 
Judging from the demeanour of the company in the Haymarket, 
we should be disposed to think that the effect of revival services 
was rather soothing than stimulating ; but this is perhaps in some 
to be accounted for by the fact that apparently only persons 
who are already perfectly sure of their own conversion are in the 
habit of attending. Any one who has visited the meetings in 
different parts of the town must have seen that the greater part 
of the audience was com of just the sort of people who are 
already provided with abundant religious ministrations of every 


kind, while of the classes which are outside the ordinary pale of 
the church and chapel-going world there was hardly a trace. 
Yet the presence of the Totter would have been the only 
justification which could be pleaded for the preacher’s vulgar lan- 
guage and degrading burlesque of sacred things. That persons with 
any degree of education and cultivated intelligence should take 
delight in hearing the most solemn and affecting subjects discussed 
in this style must necessarily indicate a depraved and morbid taste. 
Such people go, not for the sake of grave and elevated teaching, 
but merely to be tickled in a new way. Mr. Moody, with that 
practical shrewdness which he has invariably shown in his busi- 
ness arrangements, is himself perfectly aware of the cause of such 
success as has attended his performances. What was wanted, he 
said at a recent Conference on the subject of revivals, was some- 
thing new. The old methods might be all very well in their way, 
but then they were old, and that was enough. The world was 
tired of them, and must have a change. And, he added, if the 
new bait does not succeed, we must try some other, and if that fails 
too, we must go on trying until we find a bait that will do. It is 
obvious that an argument of this kind might be used to justi 
some proceedings of rather a startling character, as, for instance, if 
the preacher were to discard his clothes as well as an 
ordinary decorum; and also that a change made for the mere sake 
of change is apt to wear itself out very soon. There can be no 
doubt, however, that this is the principle on which the revivalists 
have been operating;. and their bait has been found attractive 
chiefly by people who have lost their relish for plain and whole- 
some fare, and are beginning to discover that the new 
sauce is getting to be monotonous too. 

That a considerable number of persons, who have for the 
moment exhausted other forms of relaxation, find in these services 
a means of not unpleasantly beguiling their hours of leisure, is of 
course plain enough; and some of them may probably derive a 
certain amount of spiritual comfort from the exercises at which 
they assist, especially on the days when they find themselves in 
the company of a royal Princess or a Duchess. A sense of social 
dignity is thus combined with the enjoyment of prospective 
spiritual advancement, and the best is got out of both worlds at a 
very moderate figure. The fact, however, remains that the services 
are rather a religious recreation for people who are already 
aed comfortable about their souls than a means of awakening 

rdened sinners, or a stimulus to practical religion. There is 
no doubt, on the part of Mr. Moody’s audiences, plenty of anxiety 
in regard to the salvation of the world, but it is that sort of anxiety 
which chiefly relates to the impending disasters of other people. 
There is a well-known story of a revivalist in another generation 
whose services had been attended with much unction by a lady of 
rank, and who, in calling to pay his compliments to her, happened 
to express a hope that she fad repented of her sins, upon which 
the lady summoned her husband to put “ that man” out of doors. 
A considerable element in the charm of the revivalist services is evi- 
dently due to a sort of Lucretian satisfaction in witnessing from a safe 
shore the tossing of poor wretches on the stormy waves. The 
sense of personal security is quickened and intensified by the 
contemplation of the unfortunate persons who are at any moment 
liable to be submerged ; and though the spectators are no doubt 
sincerely sorry for the sufferers, and anxious that they should be 
saved, yet it may be questioned whether they would feel their own 
complacent happiness quite so acutely if it were not sharpened by 
the consciousness that at least they are quite safe themselves, 

It is, in fact, not their own deficiencies, but those of other people 
which are constantly in the minds of the elect, or ror of 
the self-elected. They feel that they are rather reflectors to 
disseminate and add to the brightness of the light than of the 
darkness to be illuminated. Hence the prayers by “ wives 
that reason may be restored to their husbands,” by “ a Christian 
in behalf of a backsliding brother,” and so on. And this character- 
istic has been very strikingly brought out in some of the practices 
which have resulted from Messrs. Moody and Sankey’s ex- 
hortations. We had heard before of the house-to-house visita- 
tion which had been organized in’ various country towns as a 
natural and nm part of the revival system; and it 
now I. that it has been introduced in London. Bands 
of Moody-and-Sankeyites prowl about, break into private houses, 
catechize and insult the inmates, and supply a cover for other 
persons on similar pretexts to steal the umbrellas and spoons. 
Calling at a house in order to inquire after the spiritual health of 
the occupants is not as yet an indictable offence, but if it continues 
to be practised in the fashion and spirit in which it has been 
taken up Mf the people of whom we are speaking, it will become 
an intolerable nuisance. It is, in fact, a form of pious picketing 
quite as annoying and unjustifiable as that of the Trade-Unionists 
and a gross outrage on the sanctity of what used to be called the 
Englishman’s castle. No attempt is made to ascertain whether 
the visits of these Moodyites are agreeable, no introduction of any 
kind is sought, nor is even any notice given. The pickets are 
sometimes men, but, as might be expected, more commonly 
women, and they allot different districts to themselves as if by 
some right of territorial jurisdiction. They knock at the door, 
and ask to see the master or mistress, but without stating their 
business, In most cases they are civilly shown into the par- 
lour or drawing-room, on the supposition that they have really 
an errand which may warrant their intrusion; and, on any 
members of the family appearing, they are assailed with ques- 
tions which imply, and indeed almost explicitly proclaim, a strong 
conviction on the part of the visitors that those whom they are 
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addressing are utterly destitute of anything in the nature of reli- 
gion, and probably doomed to eternal perdition, unless they at 
once change their ways, buy a harmonium and a_ bushel 
of hymn-books, and place themselves humbly at the feet 
of the eminent apostles Moody and Sankey. It is easy to under- 
stand the sort of unpleasant shock which is produced in a quiet 
household by the apparition of a couple of fierce fanatics 
going round with denunciations of this kind. It is true that they 
would probably go away at once if firmly ordered off, but stolid 
impudence of the kind with which they are armed is a powerful 
weapon, and is often mercilessly used in the case of weak women. 
Under any circumstances the intrusion can hardly fail to be ex- 
tremely irritating, for even persons of the least sensitive character 
do not care to have admonitions of the most solemn kind flung at 
them by persons out of the street to whom they are perfect 
strangers. A certain bond of acquaintance, if not of close and 
permanent intimacy, is essential as a foundation for intercourse of 
so delicate a nature. 

The whole thing is of course an impertinence of the most 
glaring kind. This is not the case of a qualified and accredited 
missionary going to the houses of people whom he may reason- 
ably suppose to be in need of, and not unwilling to receive, 
his visits. A Moodyite inquisitor is simply anybody who chooses 
to assume a spiritual superiority over the rest of the world, 
and has a taste for poking his or her nose into other people's 
affairs. It is impossible to suppose that any good can be done by 
this rude and irritating invasion of domestic privacy, but no doubt 
it gratifies the spiritual pride of those who indulge in it. This 
system of persecution has happily not been adopted, so far 
as we are aware, by eny other sect, but it is easy to 
conceive what would be the state of the world if it were to 
become general, and if every competing set of religious agitators 
were to send out its bands of pickets. A great deal has been said 
about the results of the revival movement, and it is boasted by its 
supporters that its track has been marked by the symptoms of 
active religious life. It certainly does not appear that in Scotland 
or the North of England, though ministers may have been more 
busy, magistrates have had less to do; but whatever may have 
been the effect of the public services, there can be little doubt that 
the sort of inquisitorial invasion of private life which has in 
many places followed in their train is hardly calculated to develop 
Christian charity. 


THE NEW YORK CANAL RING. 


- the latter part of March the New York Herald was busy in 
exposing the frauds of what it called the “Canal Ring.” 
Governor Tilden had made these frauds the subject of a message to 
the Legislature of New York, and Albany, the capital of the State, 
became thereupon the centre of an excitement which was propa- 
gated to the utmost in the columns of the Herald. This washing 
of dirty linen in public was cunducted on so large a scale that the 
attention of neighbours was naturally attracted to it. The Times 
told the story for the information of English readers, adding some 
comments of its own, with which the Herald was by no means 
satisfied. It is curious to remark how correctly, allowing of course 
for exaggeration, Dickens represented the workings of the ordinary 
American mind. When a native settler at Eden was driven to 
admit that that place was damp, he added, “but not so damp as 
England, let alone its institutions.” The Herald allows that “ the 
Tammany conspiracy was sad enough, and this Canal Ring is 
not oe better”; and it proceeds by way of set-off to refer to 
bribery at elections, the Greville Memoirs, and “the career 
of a leading editor of the great Times.” It is fully competent 
to the Herald to compare any modern English abuses with 
those of native growth, which, when it is in the vein, it 
eo eloquently denounces; but surely it is rather grotesque to 
institute a parallel between Tweed and King George IV. The 
truth is that the Herald, either as a literary exercise or under the 
influence of some motive arising out of local politics, sometimes 
writes about these frauds with a severe indignation which we half 
fancy is factitious. But if we take this wonderful journal at its word, 
we are forthwith warned that only Americans can be permitted to 
criticize America. ‘“ George 1V. robbed the treasury of England 
of far more money than Tweed. He died full of years and honour, 
and now rests in the tomb of English Kings. Tweed is in 
gaol.” This is not a caricature in imitation of the style of 
Dickens, but an actual quotation from an article in the Herald. 
The same article proceeds to assert that America is neither better 
nor worse than Iingland. ‘ The difference is that we say what 
we think from day to day,” while in England, according to the 
Herald, comments only appear in the generation after the facts oc- 
curred. 

It is happily unnecessary for us to as any statements or 
comments of newspapers as to the Canal Ring, Ssdeacp a Joint 
Committee, capueaal te the Senate and Assembly of the State, 
has made a Report upon this subject, in which exaggeration, either 
for rhetorical or political purposes, cannot be suspected. The Com- 
mittee was required to report within thirty days, and therefore the 
scope of their inquiry was necessarily limited. It finds, how- 
ever, that “the system of letting and prosecuting contracts for 
work upon the canals is full of grave defects, giving opportunities 
for numerous and varied deceptions and frauds, opportunities that 
designing men have not hesitated to embrace.” in the brief time 


allowed to the Committee it would have been impossible, it 
thinks, to make even a catalogue in detail of the frauds which 
the testimony given indicates, in addition to those which it seems 
conclusively to prove. Many of the evils shown by the evidence 
could not, the Committee says, have occurred if the existing 
laws had been observed, and the public officers had faithfully 
discharged their duties under them; while others appear to the 
Committee to have been the direct result of ae legislation, 
which doubtless had inception in the action of the ies in- 
terested. The Committee then proceeds to describe the method of 
prosecuting what are called “extraordinary repairs” upon the 
canals. It may be the building of a lock that is required, or the 
enlargement, improvement, or repair of a section of the canal. 
Carriers of goods and residents have called attention to the 
subject, and the canal officers certify the necessity of the work. 
A legislative Committee now reports in favour of an appro- 
priation for it, and a Bill, after some reduction in the amount ap- 
ropriated, is enacted by the Legislature. The next step is a pre- 
iminary estimate, which is made by a Divisional Engineer of the 
canal. The Committee su s that this officer may be honest and 
capable, or negligent, or dishonest, and in collusion with intended 
bidders for the contract. But in any case the estimate is not for 
the whole work, but only for so much material and labour as the 
legislative appropriation will cover. This estimate is exhibited at 
the Engineer's oifice, and sealed tenders are invited for the work. 
Three Commissioners meet to open the tenders and award the 
contracts. At this point the actual machinery of fraud comes 
before us under the designation of “ unbalanced bids.” A person 
offers to furnish materials and labour at prices varying greatly from 
the Engineer's estimate, and very disproportionate to their actual 
value. Some of the prices are exceedingly high, while others are ex- 
ceedingly low. Thus, for instance, he will offer to do the specified 
amount of rock excavation at a few cents per cubic yard, while for 
the same amount of earth excavation he bids one dollar or more. 
Like incongruities appear in the prices for slope and vertical walls, 
bailing and draining, lining, paling, hemlock and oak timber, 
spikes and nails. Nevertheless, when the whole is added up, it 
appears that the amount which the State is to pay for the various 
items will be less than the Engineer had estimated. In other 
words, the bid, though what is called an unbalanced one, seems 
on its face low, and therefore advantageous to the State. When 
the other bids are opened, all or nearly all are found to have 
similar character, all are more or less unbalanced, and those which 
are least so are regarded as having the fatal defect of requiring 
the State to pay a higher price on the aggregate for the desired 
work, The Sconiaunes argue that the constitution of the State 
requires that “ all contracts for work or materials on any canal shall 
be made with the person who shall offer to do or provide for the same 
at the lowest price, with adequate security for performance.” And if 
they reject the lowest bidder on the ground that his proposal is 
unbalanced and opens a door for fraud, they must also reject on 
the same ground the next bid and the next. They say that if 
they award the contract to a bidder whose prices, though better 
balanced, are higher in the aggregate, they violate the constitu- 
tional provision. On the whole, they decide to award the contract 
to the bidder whose aggregate bid seems the lowest, and this 
although they have announced that unbalanced bids will be re- 
jected. There is hardly,a case upon record where any effort has 
en made by refusing such bids to obtain others better balanced 
and more honest. 

The work now proceeds under the direction of the Engineer and 
the supervision of the Commissioner. There are reports, certificates, 
and audit, just as in England; the only difference being that all 
this machinery is powerless to check fraud. It is many years since 
our Government allowed itself to be plundered in this undisguised 
manner, During the great war it used to be said that, if you had 
any Parliamentary interest, your course was to buy a ship—any 
rotten hulk would do—and get her taken up as a transport, and 
there was a yearly income for you. The New York Herald 
will probably say that at this day we are no more honest 
than its own countrymen, but only more silent and discreet 
in fraud. There does, however, appear to be some ground 
for saying, as the Times did, that Americans pee | regard 
with “quiet cynicism” a notorious system of peculation of 
State funds. It soon becomes evident that the contractor’s bid 
was based either on large experience and familiarity with canals, 
or on collusion with the Engineer. It turns out that there is a 
great deal of that class of work for which he had bid high, and 
very little of that class for which he had bid low. If, however, 
he should turn out a loser, he either applies to the Commissioners 
to cancel his contract or to the Legislature for relief in the shape of 
a further grant of money on the plea of “ unexpected difficulties.” 
Supposing, however, that he has made his calculations profitably, 
the work goes on, the expenditure far exceeds the original 
—, the Legislature makes further grants as required, 
and always on the footing of the original contract with its un- 
balanced bids. Thus, a contractor sometimes receives ten times 
the amount of the first appropriation. We have thus far followed 
strictly, with some abbreviation, the language of the Report, and 
readers must by this time clearly understand what is meant by a 
“Canal Ring.” The Committee cannot discover any warrant of 
law “ for this extraurdinary stretching of a contract in order to 
enable its holder to have the benetit of subsequent appropriations.” 
It is a long-standing custom, meeting with the general approval of 
contracto#s, and apparently of canal officers. How, when, ur where 
the usage began cannot be explained. Perhaps like the “sublime 
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laws” mentioned by the poet, it has its origin in the clouds. 
Sometimes the Commissioners make changes in the plans and 
specifications of the work, and usually “in the direction of the 
items for which the highest prices will have to be paid.” Such 
is the working of the system even when contractors and officers 
are assumed to be exact in accounts and just in measurements. 
But there are “ negligent, incompetent, and dishonest persons ” in 
both these classes. 

We cannot help accepting the statements of this Report, 
although it is difficult to decide how far any less responsible 
utterances may not be inspired by party considerations. Even 
Governor Tilden, according to the Heradd, is aware that investiga- 
tion and punishment of fraud must prove his best aids in securing 
the Democratic nomination for the Presidency in 1876. He has 
observed that corruption has gone out of fashion and honesty has 
come in. We will venture to remark that it appears to us equally 
improbable that one — party should have a monopoly either 
of corruption or of honesty. No one doubts that the opponents 
of Walpole would have bribed members of Parliament as he did 
if they could have got their fingers into the public purse. 


CRICKET AND THE MARYLEBONE CLUB. 


We. are not altogether surprised to learn that there are some 
signs of modern cricket falling into a condition akin to that 
of modern racing. We are getting quite accustomed to the fact 
that, though there are eight or nine hundred horses in training at 
Newmarket, it is a difficult matter to get ther a field of half- 
a-dozen for any ordinary race; and we now hear on official autho- 
rity that, though there are nineteen hundred members of the 
Marylebone Club, the Secretary cannot for the life of him get 
laying Elevens out of this multitude for the various matches on 
fis list. We know that some people become owners of race- 
horses apparently for the express purpose of not running them; 
and it seems, too, that a many gentlemen become members 
of cricket clubs for the express p of not playing cricket. The 
Conimittee of the Marylebone Club meng advertise a long 
and attractive list of matches, in the majority of which the M.C.C. 
G. are opposed, both on their own ground and in the 
country, to various counties, schools, and clubs of distinction. 
When the matches, especially the out-matches, come to be played, 
it is found that the “ M.C.C.” element is conspicuous by its 
absence, and that the “ G.” is practically left by itself to tight 
the battles of the first cricket club in the world. Naturally, such 
a result can give satisfaction to no The counties are 
affronted at having to meet Elevens almost entirely made up of 
ground bowlers, and the Secretary of the MOC. feels justly 
annoyed at the apathy displayed by members. In the annual 
 , lately submitted to the Club the Committee of the 
.C.C. make pointed reference to the growing reluctance of mem- 
bers to take part in important matches, and remark with regret 
that last season, for the first time in the history of the Club, 
several matches “ were either abandoned or otherwise injured both 
by the non-appearance of members who had engaged to play and 
by the reluctance of others to take part at all.” We wish we 
could ind a sanguine expectation that the appeal of the Com- 
mittee to playing members to exert themselves in the service of 
the Club with greater energy will meet with a hearty response ; 
but we confess we anticipate but a result. It must be re- 
membered that the numerical strength of the Club gives rise to 
very exaggerated ideas as to its playing strength. There are nine- 
teen hundred members, it is true; but from them we must first 
deduct many who are very old, many who are past their prime and 
are content to rest on their well-won laurels, many who in their 
prime were good for very little and never won any laurels at all, 
haps who never touched a bat in their lives. Lord’s 
pleasantest lounges in London, and cricketing ability, 
ee or present, is no necessary qualification for membership. 
ving got rid of the aged, the halt, the maimed, and the incapable 
members—altogether no inconsiderable proportion of the nineteen 
hundred—we come to what we may call the effective force of the 
Club. We think we shall show that this force also must be pretty 
well weeded out before we arrive at those particular members of 
whom the Committee are in search. We must deduct from it 
many members who are engaged in professions which only admit 
of their occasional — in cricket, many who never reside in 
London and who probably visit Lord's about twice in the season 
for the University and sehool matches, many whose services are 
claimed by their respective counties, many who prefer to have 
their cricket in the country among their own friends and neigh- 
bours, and some who undertake to play, but break their engage- 
ments, and who consequently are never asked, or ought never to be 
asked, to play again. Wes then at length reach that select 
residuum of members who are first-rate cricketers, who have no- 
ing to do but to amuse themselves, who spend the season in 
London, who are not wanted by their counties, who prefer M.C.C. 
and G, matches to any other that are offered for their acceptance, 
and who always keep their promises. The number of such mem- 
bers might probably be counted on one’s fingers, and we see no 
bability of an increase. It a 3 to us, therefore, that the 
ommittee of the M.C.C., dazzled with the rapid growth of the 
Club in numbers, haye assumed too hastily that its playing 
strength has grown proportionately. They have in conse- 
quence issued of late ambitious programmes which they find 


it very hard to get through satisfactorily, and they are now driven 
to appeal to members to help them out of the difficulty. They 
profess to care less for the pecuniary support of members— 
though, by admitting members in numbers altogether dispropor- 
tionate to the accommodation provided for them, the Committee 
certainly gave the idea that what they principally cared for was 
money—than for their effective support in the field, “in order to 
maintain the Marylebone Club at the head of the cricketing world.” 
Now we must say that we see no reason why, when a good cricketer 
joins the Marylebone Club, he should be laid under any obligation 
to play in M.C.C. matches in preference to others which may suit 
his tastes and inclinations better. If the Committee of the M.C.C. 
find that members do not care to take part in many of their adver- 
tised matches, the most prudent course would seem to be to curtail 
the list, and thus to save the Club from the scandal and annoyance 
of abandoning matches duly arranged, or else of playing them 
under circumstances reflecting little credit on so distinguished a 
socjety. 

We have the month of August especially in our eye when sug- 
gesting a curtailment of the programme, for it is in August that 
so many of the M.C.C. and G. out-matches are played, and it is 
in August also that playing members of the Club are hunted up 
with the greatest difficulty. In August the “ M.C.C.” is dis- 
persed all over the world, and that section of it which 
stops at home for cricket arranges itself into select mots 
and parties, and takes a holiday tour—a fortnight in the 
Midlands, a fortnight in the West—and combines cricketing 
with other social pleasures. I Zingari first set the example 
of not giving an exhibition of their cricketing talent for 
nothing. In return for their elegant illustrations of the national 
game they required dinners, balls, and the hospitality of country 
houses; and, at a modest distance, other societies of amateur 
cricketers are more and more treading in their steps. There 
are no such inducements held out to those who join in the out- 
matches promoted by the Marylebone Club; and in addition 
a member consenting to play is often in ignorance of who will 
be his associates, and really one ought to be on very intimate 
terms with people in whose company one has to remain for several 
days in the dull inns of dull provincial towns. Then we must 
say that, unless the captains in these matches are very judiciously 
selected, members will tight very shy of them. A club of nineteen 
hundred members necessarily includes some who are personally 
unpopular, not to say objectionable. On the other hand, the “G.” 
is in great force in August. Professional work at Lord’s is over, 
and the “G.” is anxious for an opportunity to show its small 
merits to the provinces, and, if possible, to obtain such substantial 
tokens of provincial appreciation as are sternly denied at Lord’s. 
The “G.” is mightily fond of the August outings, and presses its 
claims to share in them. The less the “M.C.C.” takes part in 
them the better the “G.” is pleased; but it is doubtful whether 
people in the country take the same view of the matter; and it 
is certain, from their Annual Report, that the Committee of the 
M.C.C. take quite an opposite view. Yet we see no likelihood of 
these matches being conducted in the future on any improved 
principle, and it is therefore a fair matter for consideration whether 
they should be retained on the list. ° 

The Committee of the M.C.C. sound another note of alarm in 
their Report in reference to those time-honoured matches which 
are among the events of the season. Not only are the members 
apathetic, but the professionals of England also are becoming in- 
different to the attractions of Lord’s. They make their own en- 
gagements, regardless of M.C.C. fixtures, and the Committee’s 
mournful anticipations that the great Whitsun-Monday match 
at Lord’s between the North and South would this year be 
virtually a failure, because the best players of Yorkshire and Notts 

referred to play elsewhere, have been fulfilled to the letter. 

e Committee plead that they have done a good deal for pro- 
lessionals, and that professionals ought to do something in return 
for them; but we fear this appeal ad misericordiam will not be 
much attended to. Professionals, who take up cricket not trom 
love of it but for what they can get out of it, cannot be blamed 
for taking their wares to the best market. If it pays them 
to play at Lord’s, they will play there; if it pays them 
better to play elsewhere, the management at Lord’s may whistle 
for them. The love of cricket is so widely extended that an able 
exponent of the game can secure abundant patronage without 
needing the ¢mprimatur of the M.C.C.; and in the North of Eng- 
land the patrons of cricket are certainly more ready to gratify the 
professional thirst for pecuniary reward than in the South. “ The 
Marylebone Club also has to contend now against very powerful 
competition, and cannot expect to carry all before it as in the days 
that were. There are two rival metropolitan grounds whose 
managers bid for —— favour ; and all three have to compete 
with the Great Northern managements, powerfully supported as 
they are by a large population devoted to sport of every kind, and 
ready to pay largely for it. Then, too, *‘ North v. South” is not 
what it used to be, a solitary Triton among a shoal of minnows. 
There are five North v. South matches already advertised for this 
season ; and hence there is less anxiety to have a share in a contest 
which is becoming quite vulgarized by its frequency. Great 
matches under the old sounding titles are repeated over and over 
again, sometimes at intervals of only a fortnight; and familiarity, 
as we know, isthe parent of contempt. If the Derby were run four 
times in the season, who would trouble himself to see it? Perhaps 
Lord Harris hit the right nail on the head when he remarked at 
the M.C.C. dinner that there was too much cricket. As manager 
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of a county Eleven, and laudably anxious to raise his county to its 
former position, he has already discovered that players can be 
secured at a price, but that amateurs will not listen to the voice of 
the charmer, or abandon the pleasant social cricket gatherings in 
the neighbourhood of their own homes for the sake of figuring in 
the presence of unfamiliar spectators in county contests. From his 
point of view Lord Harris is right, but we have no sympathy with 
him. If cricket is to be maintained as a national game, players, 
whether professional or amateur, must have the utmost freedom of 
choice in the selection of their matches. The professional will 
choose the most profitable, the amateur the most pleasurable, 
matches, The professional will follow the most liberal employer ; 
the amateur will consort with the most agreeable companions. No 
hindrance should be placed in the way of either the amateur or the 
professional suiting himself; and when it is plainly seen that a 
certain class of matches have ceased to be popular—not merely 
with the spectators, but with the players also—prudence would 
seem to dictate their abandonment. Committees will be wise 
to study the signs of the times, and to shape their policy accord- 
ingly, though they may be compelled to abandon some of the 
cherished traditions of their youth. 


REVIEWS. 


WARBURTON’S JOURNEY ACROSS AUSTRALIA.* 


Tis not to any kind of literary merit that the undeniable interest of 
the most recent record of Australian exploration is due. How- 
ever competent Colonel Egerton Warburton might have proved him- 
self to work up his rough jottings of travel and hardship into a 
narrative systematic in form and graphic in regard to style, the 
— brought on by his intense and prolonged sufferings left 
im with neither the health, the inclination, nor indeed the mere 
power of eyesight, needful for the elaboration of a work on 
such a scale. After all, no amount of artistic skill could 
ssibly have added to the effect of words vivid with the terri- 
le reality of a daily struggle with death in its most appalling 
shape. Every reader of sense and feeling will find cause for satis- 
faction with the resolve of the editor to let the efforts of the 
gallant band, with all their hopes and fears as they toiled through 
the trackless wilderness, remain exactly as they were jotted down 
by the leader whilst the agony was fresh upon his mind. To such 
readers the evident fidelity and absence of exaggeration in Colonel 
Warburton’s style will form an additional charm. 

What the editor has done by way of connecting his author’s 
exploits with the series of previous explorations of the interior 
of the Australian continent is not such as to heighten its interest, 
or to make clear its bearings upon the general problem of Australian 
discovery and development. His sketch of what has been gained 
by the expeditions of successive travellers, limited as it is to 
the Western province, is meagre in the extreme, and will be all 
but meaningless to readers wanting in local knowledge or 
having at hand no good map of the Southern continent. Not a 
tithe of the names of places occurring in the Introduction are to 
be found in the miserable skeleton map accompanying Colonel 
Warburton’s line of route, full and sufticient as the latter is in 
itself. Thus there are no means of tracking the steps of Eyre 
in his toilsome but successful journey round the Great Bight, 
which took him and his party from June 1840 to July 7, 1841, 
including the time spent in the fruitless endeavour to outflank 
the vast salt bed of Lake Torrens. Not much eloquence is, indeed, 
needed to dress up the deeds of daring or the marvels of self- 
reliance displayed by this remarkable man, whose unshrinking force 
of will and nerve bore him through his resolute marches into the 
interior. Across those interminable sandhills, reduced at times to 
six pints of water to last for as many days, deserted by his 
native followers, his faithful white companion murdered by 
these scoundrels, Eyre and his sole remaining black attendant, 
little more than skeletons, were borne by their jaded horses 
into Albany. Skirting as he did the coast, Eyre could of 
course do nothing towards dispelling the mystery which hung 
over the whole interior region—the greatest blank which ex- 
ists in the geography of our planet, excepting that around 
the North Pole, for the vast once unlmown heart of Africa 
has been pierced to a greater depth and in more varied direc- 
tions. As the result of his indomitable pluck, he at all 
events made it abundantly clear that, if the pastoral in- 
terests of South Australia absolutely required a land commu- 
nication, it was in vain to look for it on the borders of the 
Great Bight. Here desolation reigns throughout supreme. Not 
even the most paltry rivulet along the entire shore line discharges 
itself into the sea. Hardly a native was to be seen, though here 
and there one of their wells, rudely dug in the sand, sometimes 
more than a hundred miles apart, would be blest by the sinking 
travellers as respiting them from the most agonizing of deaths. 

After fourteen years’ rest from his previoussplendid discoveries, 
Captain Sturt led forth a numerous and well-appointed 


from Adelaide in — 1844, reaching by Christmas the summit 
of the Barrier range, but failing to strike the head waters of any 
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river such as the Victoria, which it was hoped might flow down 
those rugged hills. An ample lake was indeed found on the road 
back, to which the party were bound prisoners througlt the strange 
absence of water in every direction around ; and even this supply in 
the meanwhile rapidly failed under the terrific drought, the mean of 
the thermometer being 104° or soin the shade. The great water 
to the north-west indicated by means of signs by a native was 
sought for in vain. A push to the westward only brought the 
party to the everlasting Lake Porrens, which was found to lie below 
the sea-level. Turning north-west, Sturt toiled over the eternal 
sand ridges, the bed of an early shallow ocean, presenting appa- 
rently much the same aspect as would the Goodwin Sands if 
elevated above the sea. Within seventeen months he came 
within one degree of the tropic of Capricorn, or a hundred and 
fifty miles from the central point of the continent. On this line, it 
may be inferred beyond doubt, no range of fertility and no practi- 
cable route of intercourse can be looked for. With a lofty dividing 
range of mountains here, like the snow-clad Alps at the south- 
east corner, and with noble rivers to which the Murray and 
Darling would have been but paltry drains running down their 
sides, Australia would have been the richest country in the world. 
Such a range is absent, and in consequence the curse of desolation 
lies over the whole interior. 

In 1847 Leichhardt, who had already been successful in crossing 
Arnheim’s Land to the north-east, and reaching Port Essington, 
started from Moreton Bay on the ill-fated expedition of which no 
tidings have since been heard. There are those who cling to the 
belief that he or some of his party may still be living among the 
natives somewhere in the interior, and adventurous parties have 
from time to time been formed to follow up their track; but 
they have all ended in defeat, and not a few in disaster. The 
latest mail from Australia has, we regret to see, brought the 
news of the death by thirst of two of the party who not many 
weeks before had set forth in the steps of Leichhardt. From 
the opposite side of the continent, Gregory in 1855, following up 
the Victoria River, penetrated within 730 miles of Sturt’s furthest 
point, finding on the way a vast depression where the summer 
rains evaporate, but was turned back by the interminable 
waves of sand. Greater success attended Sturt, who starting late 
in 1861 made his way across the entire continent from south to 
north, opening up a wide belt of pastoral country along which now 
runs the electric telegraph wire. In the Adelaide River and the 
tract bordering it he announced the discovery of a site for a new 
colony more promising than any yet known to exist on the conti- 
nent. The river is from four to seven fathoms deep at the mouth, 
and at 120 miles up (the furthest point reached) still seven fathoms, 
with a stream 100 yards wide. The grass in some places grows six 
feetihigh, large timber abounds, chiefly stringy bark, gum, mayall, 
casuarina, and pine, with plenty of long bamboo, and there is 
plenty of capital building stone. The sad fate of Burke and Wills, 
and M‘Kinlay’s arduous journey from sea to sea, lie outside the field 
of the present work, which is bounded by the 135th meridian of 
longitude. But the labours of Frank Gregory in the north-west, 
opening up many thousands of acres of excellent pasture land, with 
many a noble stream, have added a bright page to the records of 
Australian discovery, though leaving us with but faint belief in 
the vision of a great river yet to be found draining the whole 
western half of the continent. 

The introduction of camels gave a fresh impulse to the ex- 
ploration of these mysterious Australian wastes. A number 
of these animals having been liberally placed at the disposal of 
the Government, an expedition was formed under the leadership 
of Colonel Egerton Warburton, who after twenty years’ service 
in the Bombay army had settled at Adelaide, and for thirteen 
years had held the command of the whole police force of the 
colony. His duties in that capacity led to his pushing for hundreds 
of miles into the interior, and acquiring both intense love of 
exploration and much knowledge of bush and bivouac life. He 
now held the local rank of Colonel of the Volunteer forces of 
South Australia. With his son,a hardy and well-trained com- 

on named Lewis, two Afghan camel-drivers, Sahleh and 

een, a cook, and Charlie, a native lad, seventeen camels, and 
six months’ provisions, Colonel Warburton left Alice Springs, a 
point on the telegraph line, 1,120 miles from Adelaide, April 15, 
1873. There the party struck into the desert, with an unknown line 
of 1,200 miles as the crow flies stretching before them to the capital 
of Western Australia. The record of what they underwent 
between that date and their ing Albany on the Easter Day 
following, hard upon a twelvemonth of struggling over 4,000 
miles of dry and barren sands (counting the steps they had to 
retrace in the dearth of water), is not to be s as a tale of 
suffering, of patience, and of invincible strength of spirit. Within 
five days of breaking ground they were ‘reduced to about a 
quart of water, but were relieved by one of the few showers which 
were destined to supplement the scanty yield of widely distant 
springs or native wells. For some little way, as yet through land 
not wholly unknown, they still came upon park-like scenery with 
tall rich grass, though but little water; but ere long the aspect of 
the country changed to rolling waves of sand or stony marl, y 
a green thing refreshing the eye for thousands of miles. The year, it 
must be noted, was one of exceptional.drought. A cascade was in- 
deed met with, a fortnight after starting, 280 feet high, with pools 
of water lying in the rae 3 ledges. is was upon a creek which 
the party hoped would lead them to the Finke River, and prove that 
it ran thro the Macdonell ranges, as they had been confidently 
assured it did. This hope turned out to be delusive, the river not 
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running through, but taking its rise in the midst of the ranges. Their 
whole route had to be changed in consequence. Another creek, 
running across the tropic of Capricorn, was too brackish for them 
to drink, though the camels drank it greedily. On the 2nd of May 
a fine creek fringed with gum-trees was struck, which must at 
times carry down an immense body of water, but was at this period 
nearly dry. Like all the watercourses met with on the route, it had 
no outlet, but lost itself in various directions among the sandy 
plains. Now came long stretches ‘of spinifex, mulga scrub, and 
casuarina forest, intersected by low sand ridges running east and 
west, the trees standing in thousands and thousands, straight- 
stemmed and tall, well fitted for telegraph poles. They flourish 
without an apparent drop of water. A remarkable hill in the 
Mount Wedge range was seen from a distance of seventy or eighty 
miles standing out from a sea of scrub, and was judged to be 1,650 
feet in height. In the glens adjoining splendid springs were 
found, but girt by stupendous wall-like rocks, which the camels 
were too frightened to come near. Volcanic action has been here 
at work. One huge column of basalt has been launched from a 
height of about three hundred feet, and has stuck perpendicularly 
in the ground. Its base has been worn away by the torrent and 
cannot much longer support the heavy top. A spring in one of 
these deep rocky glens, into which the sun never shines, appears to 
be perennial. Further on a granite range varies the geology of the 
country, and mounds of granite were met with at intervals. On a 
projecting ledge of one of these, a hundred feet from the ground, a 
round hole full of water greatly puzzled our traveller. It would 
seem to indicate that the country had not been so utterly rainless 
of late as might be inferred from the parched aspect of the plains. 
A scare and stampede among the camels whilst struggling 
through the thick scrub was taken as a sign of the presence of 
serpents, of which those animals have an instinctive dread ; 
but in general scarcely a sign of creeping or running thing breaks 
the even round of desert travel, except that a wild dog was heard one 
night, while flies and ants satel into a plague, and occasional 
cockatoos or crested pigeons (Ocyphaps Lophotes) were sighted and 
shot. Bees are moreover abundant in the Bush, and their hives 
keenly sought after by the natives. Rats were at times found 
drowned in the wells. Of blacks hardly a specimen was met with 
all along. Once three were espied, who left their camp-fire, a 
blanket, and a boomerang. A dubra, or native woman, was started, 
but escaped, dropping her baby ; Charlie at the same time capturing 
a smart urchin, who was let go on his proving to be of no use as a 
= to the water-springs. Two stone slabs, curiously marked, 

idden in a hole on the top of an ironstone hill, were treasured up as 
a puzzling memento of savage workmanship, but had unhappily to 
be thrown away during the hardships of the journey. Half-a-dozen 
strapping fellows were enticed into the camp on the 19th of July, 
unclothed, but armed with spears and waddies, with which they 
knock over the wallabies or young kangaroos ; but the scamps made 
off with an axe. On the Sth of October, when wearily walking, 
the camels being too weak to bear a load, Colonel Warburton was 
suddenly confronted by nine armed blacks, at whom he presented 
his revolver; but they soon got on friendly terms with the tra- 
vellers, stroking each other’s beards, fraternizing at their camp, and 
bartering with them for a wallaby. Another day a young native 
woman was caught and tethered by a hair rope to a tree, with 
the idea of making her useful as a guide to the wells. But in 
the night she gnawed through the rope and made off. Of no more 
use was a hideous old witch who kept the party awake by her 
howlings all night, and by day walked them off their legs in sham 
pursuit of wells among the sand-hills. She had to be let go. The 
most terrible of the toils and anxieties of the march was the neces- 
sity of often retracing their steps for miles upon miles to water 
already left behind, no sign of moisture appearing in front, 
and even the camels being scarcely able to co or stand. The 
old or master bull giving in, the younger animals as usual 
became mutinous, and Sahleh was down with scurvy, 
his companion afterwards going wrong in the head. One b 
one the camels had to be killed for food, and their flesh pate 
or dried in the sun. Upon this poor stuff, about as nutritious 
as the bark of a tree, the party had to keep life up for the last four 
months, their flour and tea dwindling to nothing. On the 12th of 
November Colonel Warburton gave Lewis written instructions to 
yee on in case he should die. In the absence of relief of some 

ind he felt he had not twenty-four hours to live. A bag of water 
brought in by Lewis revived him, but he fainted after drinking. 
He could only lie flat upon his camel's back. The 4th of December 
happily found them on a creek, tributary to the Oakover, the 
horrible desert left behind. Lewis and one Afghan were sent on 
to Messrs. Harper’s station, and the Colonel left with his son to 
await the return of succour. Reduced well nigh to despair by 
Lewis's absence for sixteen days, their eyes were at length gladdened 
by ihe sight of the cavalcade of six horses, with which he had been 
sent back, bringing stores of the most ample kind. 

It is needless to say with what joy and kindliness the travellers 
were received at Albany ; and after the custo courtesies the 
set forward on their return to their own capital. y two of their 
seventeen camels remained to them. The leader had lost an eye, 
and Sahleh a finger, but, though shaken and reduced in health, no 
more serious casualty had befallen them. On balancing the cost 
of the expedition in point of bodily and mental distress with its 
results either to the explorers or to the community, the most 
substantial gain will probably be felt to lie in its having put an 
end to all further curiosity or risk in the same direction. There 
can henceforth be no dream of any practicable route within the zone 


thus traversed and the seaboard to the south. Where the “ships 
of the desert ” only came into port with such extreme difficulty 
and with such serious loss, no ordinary means of transport can 
be trusted to keep up the communication, steam-power being 
equally precluded by the utter want of both water and fuel. 
Honouring, as we feel bound to do, the bravery, the public 
spirit, and the endurance of Colonel Warburton and the sharers 
in his toilsome enterprise, we find our chief source of satisfaction 
therefrom in the thought that he has placed it beyond the aspira- 
tions of any man to follow in his steps. 


JOHN KNOX IN ENGLAND.* 


D* LORIMER seems to entertain a notion—the accuracy 
whereof we are not inclined to dispute—that Englishmen in 
general have grown pretty well tired of listening to the praises 
which his countrymen lavish on the redoubtable Scottish Re- 
former, John Knox. Hence he claims our attention to certain im- 

rtant manuscripts which he has rescued from the obscurity of the 
Nonconformist Library founded in London by Dr. Williams, less 
for the sake of the person whose private history they tend to illus- 
trate, than for the light they serve to throw upon modern contro- 
versies and phases of thought among ourselves :— 

It is a singular coincidence [he says] that these Knox-Papers should have 
come to light, after an interval of more than three centuries, at a time of 
ecclesiastical agitation in the Church of England like the present, when 
they will naturally have a double degree of significance and interest. It is 
hoped that the fresh light which they throw upon the history of King Ed- 
ward’s Second Prayer Book, and his Forty-two Articles, will be equally 
welcome to all parties of the Anglican Church, however different may be 
the uses which they may be expected to make of the new facts now become 
available. 

If it be a welcome discovery to any member of the English Church 
that John Knox’s name must now be added to the list of foreigners, 
such as Peter Martyr and Martin Bucer, who, towards theclouded end 
of the boy-King’s reign, pressed upon an unwilling people and a hesi- 
tating prelacy advice neither moderate nor seasonable, nor always 
asked for, we must confess that Dr. Lorimer has fairly proved his 

oint. He has adduced reasonable grounds for his belief that to 

<nox’s efforts we are indebted for the insertion in the Prayer Book 
of what is commonly called the “ Black Rubrick” at the end of the 
Communion Office of 1552—an addition made in haste by the 
authority of a mere Order of Council, after the book had received 
the sanction both of Convocation and of Parliament; rejected 
from its usurped place at the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign; but 
at the last.revision of 1662 lawfully brought in, though with a 
significant and much-needed modification of theological terms, in 
the vain hope of alluring the Puritans to wise and conciliatory 
counsels. Such, in brief, is the substance of our author's fresh 
information, the details of which we will now endeavour to set 
before the reader. 

The chief incidents of John Knox's career are easily accessible 
to his admirers in M‘Crie’s popular Life, and more may be gathered 
from Lane’s edition of his “ Collected Werks.” The events of his 
five years’ sojourn in England (1549-1553) are related in the first 

of the present volume with more minuteness than has been 
udged necessary by either of them ; the original and hitherto un- 
own documents drawn from the “ Morrice” Collection in Dr. 
Williams's Library comprising the second, and by far the more 
valuable, portion of Dr. Lorimer’s publication. These papers were 
thered together during the space of forty years by Roger Morrice, 

.A., sometime chaplain to Denzil Lord Hollis, and one of the 
ejected ministers of 1662, who survived unnoticed till 1701. They 
had been used largely and freely, when compiling his History of 
the Puritans (1731-2), by the passionate and prejudiced Neal, whe 
brought gratuitous discredit on himself by a description of their 
locality so careless or inaccurate that they could not be identified 
till a few years ago. Besides an Appendix, of which we shall speak 
hereafter, the manuscripts, whose authenticity we see no reason to 

uestion, are only four in number—a long epistle of “ Johne 
kks to the Congregation of Bervik,” undated, but doubtless 
written late in 1552; an anonymous Memorial to the Privy 
Council, believed by Dr. Lorimer to proceed from his pen, de- 
claring “‘ Why the sytting in the action of the Lord’s Table is 
preferred to knelying”; a fragment describing “The practies of 
the Lorde’s Supper yewsed in Barvike-upon-Twyed by John 
Knoxe, precher to that congregation in the Churche there ”—the 
very earliest sketch of a Communion Office framed according to 
Puritan ideas ; and, lastly, a letter sent to Knox from London by 
some persecuted brethren in 1566. To the several ways of spelling 
his name indicated in the titles we have given above may be added, 
from the English Privy Council Book of 1549, the not inappropriate 
variation of “John Knock, preacher” (Secretary Cecil calls him 
“ Mr. Knocks”), who was to be paid by the Receiver of the Duchy 
of Cornwall “ 5 lib. by way of reward.” r 

This resolute and true-hearted man (for such he was, in spite 
of conspicuous and deplorable faults) was in his forty-fifth year 
when he came to England early in the reign of Edward VI. Born at 
Haddington in 1505, he seems to have attended the Universities of 
Glasgow and St. Andrews without taking a degree at either of 
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them. Ordained as a secular priest at the usual age, he con- 
tinued true to his yocation up to middle age. Dr. Lorimer is 
sorely exercised by the melancholy fact that, whereas so far 
back as 1525 the books of Luther and Tyndale had found their 
way into Scottish ports, and as early as 1528 his ‘own special 
hero, Patrick Hamilton, had died for the Reformation, “Schir 
John Knox” appears as one of the Pope's knights in the protocol 
boeks of his native Haddington in 1540, 1541, and 1542; and 
that as late as 1543, when he was thirty-eight years old, he 
describes himself in an extant instrument as “minister of the 
sacred altar in the diocese of St. Andrews, notary by authority 
of the apostolic see.” The great change in his belief and pros- 
pects took place in 1546, and cur author states that Knox's de- 
sertion would have been speedily punished by his diocesan, Car- 
dinal Beaton, had not that prelate’s own life ‘been suddenly cut 
short by the conspiracy of Norman Lesley ; that tragedy of venge- 
ance, at once wickedly human and righteously divine” (p. 4) ; 
for in such euphemistic terms does Dr. Lorimer venture to de- 
signate one of the foulest deeds ever perpetrated. Thenceforward, 
at any rate, the Scotch Reformer’s part was taken. Ie threw 
himself into the midst of the strife with all the fiery energy of a 
character as impetuous as it was unbending. He soon came to 
call the Church in whose communion he had served so long “ the 
synagogue of Satan,” and “the head thereof, the Pope, the man 
of sin.” He had already imbibed from George Wishart, whose 
preaching seems first to have attracted him, those extreme views 
respecting rites and ceremonies and the nature of the Sacraments 
which Wishart had derived in Switzerland from Zwingli and 
Bullinger. Knox sought shelter in the Castle of St. Andrews 
after Beaton’s murder, and found the office of chaplain almost 
forced upon him by the desperate men who held the place. On 
its capture he was pa into France with the rest of the 
prisoners, and having spent a wretched life for eighteen months 
as a galley-slave chained to the oar, he escaped or was re- 
leased in 1549, when, after a short stay in London, he ob- 
tained the appointment of preacher at Berwick-on-Tweed, the 
frontier town which had been ceded to England in 1502, but 
which was then full of Scottish refugees as well as a strong 
English garrison. Out of the motley group who thronged to 
listen to his rough eloquence, or to find amusement in his biting 
sarcasm, the Scottish minister soon brought together both at 
Berwick, and afterwards at Newcastle, a congregation for which 
he made spiritual provision after the fashion that best pleased 
him. The third paper made known to us by Dr. Lorimer, frag- 
mentary as it is, proves at once that the writer had Edward VI.’s 
first Prayer-Book in his eye, and that he deliberately set it aside. 
When in the very Communion Office he taught his people to pray 
for deliverance “from all wolves and hired servants which either 
by tyranny or proud usurped authority or dominion molests and 
vexes (sic) the scattered and miserable sheep,” he could hardly 
have had in view his own diocesan, the mild and virtuous Cuth- 
bert Tunstall, who seems to have remained quiet at Bishop's 
Auckland as long as he could, little more than a despairing spec- 
tator of disorders which he was powerless to remedy. The truth is 
that Knox had for a protector throughout his career in England 
one of the basest men that ever ruled the State, the then Duke of 
Northumberland, Warden of the Borders and Lord President of 
the Council of the North, compared with whom his rivals the 
Seymours may be regarded as disinterested patriots. This per- 
sonage, the son of Henry VII.’s exactor Dudley, and the father of 
Elizabeth’s Earl of Leicester, was already paving the way to 
despotic power by exaggerated professions of zeal for the Refor- 
mation, although what convictions he had, as he declared when 
he came to his unpitied end, had never swerved from the old reli- 
gion. By this discreditable patron Knox was recommended in 
1552 for the Bishopric of Rochester, in a remarkable letter first 
published by Mr. Tytler, which we commend to the study of those 
ingenious Church reformers who design the erection of new Epis- 
copal sees out of the spoil of their neighbours’ goods, the intended 
victims in this case being the Bishop Palatine and the Dean of 
Durham (pp. 149, 150). The false courtier, however, had to deal 
with one for whom high place and dignity had no charms. Knox's 
demeanour on this occasion is described as neither “ grateful nor 
pleasable” ; and, whether he suspected the motives which prompted 
the offer, or had come to think the order of bishops unscriptural, 
he refused the preferment, and referred to his decision long after- 
wards with honest pride, when accused of seeking for himself 
the primacy of Scotland. It was also at Berwick that he 
became attached, when nearly fifty years of age, to his first wife 
Marjory Bowes, with the cordial consent of her mother, who 
was one of his flock. The match, however, was long delayed by 
reason of her father’s opposition, for which Dr. Lorimer finds it 
hard to account, forgetting that Knox had been a secular priest, 
and that many who would no longer have imposed on the clergy a 
vow of celibacy still regarded it as binding upon such as had 
already taken it. 

Dr. ) Derenat seems to suppose that the ‘“ Black Rubrick” received 
its name from those who disliked its “ Protestant” tone (p. 132), 
and regarded it as a béte noire (p.119). We had always imagined 
that the term (by a sort of oxymoron, as grammarians would say) 
was derived from the colour of the ink in which it was printed, 
the rubrical directions proper being usually in red. When he 
assures the reader that ‘we do not write here polemically—we 
refer only to facts of history, past, present, and no doubt also 
iuture,” one cannot help marvelling what he supposes polemical 
writing to be. It would of course be wholly out of place for 


us to attempt to follow him, either in the way of approval or cor- 
rection, throughout a long and ured argument, whereby he 
seeks to establish the perfect identity of sentiment between 
his own communion as represented by Knox and “the Primate and. 
other fathers and founders of the Reformed Church of England,” 
respecting such capital points of doctrine as relate to the second 
Sacrament and to predestination. The private opinions of King 
Edward’s bishops signify nothing to any one, save perhaps as 
matters of antiquarian curiosity; from the public formularies 
which passed through their hands, if the Prayer Book of 1552 be 
taken into account as well as the Articles of Religion, an oppo- 
site conclusion to that arrived at by our author might very 
reasonably be drawn. Our purpose, however, is not to con- 
trovert his propositions, but to state as clearly as we may the 
fresh information which his volume places within our reach. 
There is then no valid reason to doubt that Knox was wholly or 
in part the writer of the “Memorial to the Privy Council” to 
which we have referred before. Not only was it found among 
papers unquestionably of his composition, but the style may be 
recognized by any one who is familiar with his “rude hand” ; 
it breathes his spirit in every line, and the subject it discusses is 
one in which he is known to have taken a deep, and indeed 
an abuormal, interest. Add to this that Weston, the Prolocutor of 
Convocation in Mary’sreign, expressly declared only eighteen months 
afterwards that “ A runagate Scot”—who can be none other than 
Knox—“ did take away the adoration or worshipping of Christ in 
the Sacrament, by whose procurement that heresy was put into 
the last Communion Book so much prevailed that one man’s 
authority at that time.” The gist of the Memorial, which de- 
clares that it was written by command to certain learned preachers, 
“among whom we most unworthy were accounted,” is avowedly 
to procure an alteration in the posture from kneeling to sitting in 
receiving the consecrated elements; and the intense conviction, the 
ardour of feeling, which it evinces, disarms for the moment all that 
impatience and disgust which its captious argumentation would 
naturally elicit. That it had more than its due influence upon those 
to whom it was addressed is evident from the warm and almost 
intemperate remonstrance of Cranmer, whose letter to the Privy 
Council, though included in the Calendar of State Papers of the 
reign of Edward VI., it was left for Mr. Perry to publish in 1863, 
as though the editors of the Archbishop’s Letters and Remains 
had no great admiration for its contents. Certain it is that this 
prelate, whose characteristic excellence was not firmness of purpose, 
never strove more resolutely, or in a better cause. After pressing. 
the constitutional objection that what had been = yy “ the 
whole state of the realm in the High Court of Parliament, with 
the King’s Majesty his royal assent,” could not now be altered 
again “ without Parliament,” he alleges one plea in favour of the 
old condition of things which strikes us with the air of novelty :— 

My good Lordships, I pray you to consider that there be two prayers 
which ge before the receiving of the Sacrament, and two immediately 
follow, all which time the people, praying and giving thanks, do kneel, and 
what inconvenience there is, that it may not be thus ordered, I know not. 
If the kneeling of the people should be discontinued for the time of the 
receiving of the Sacrament, so that, at the receipt thereof, they should rise 
up and stand or sit, and then immediately kneel down again, it should 
rather import a contemptuous than a reverent receiving of the Sacrament. 
Whatever may be thought of Cranmer’s reasoning, English Church- 
men may well be thankful that his authority or his importunity 
prevailed even with the unscrupulous ministers of the dying King. 
‘Lhe posture for reception remained unchanged, although the Black 
Rubrick was illegally foisted into the Communion Office, and that, 
too, so late that some copies of Edward VI.’s second book, still 
extant, were sold before it could be inserted in them. 

Those who have grown weary of that most unprofitable of all 
controversies which relates to the nature of the Lord's presence in 
the Holy Communion will be glad to refresh themselves with Dr. 
Lorimer'’s Appendix to the present volume, comprising a short life, 
hitherto unpublished, of William Whittingham, whom we will 
venture to call the Jay Dean of Durham from 1563 to 1579. The 
manuscript is deposited among the ase ot Anthony & Wood 
(misnamed by our author Anthony A. Wood) now in the Bodleian, 
and after being used by that worthy for his Athena, has lately 
been examined and commended by Mr. Froude. It is indeed a most 
interesting document, full of suggestive matter, and must have been 
written during the period when Matthew Hutton was Archbishop 
of York (1594-1605) by one of the Dean’s acquaintance, who simply 
tells us about himself that he resided at the Temple in 1569. Dr. 
Lorimer, however, has printed the little tract just as he found it, 
without one word of comment or illustration, even when it might 
seem to be most necessary. Perhaps not one reader in a thousand 
would recognize the town of Newhaven, in the defence of which 
Whittingham acted in the double office of chaplain and of principal 
engineer, as Le Havre de Grace at the mouth of the Seine, which 
had been put into the possession of Elizabeth by the Huguenots, and 
from which they helped to dislodge her garrison in 1563. -It 
should also have been explained from contemporary writers who 
the “ Ringrave” was respecting whom our anonymous biographer 
tells so chivalrous a story. We protest against the in i 
habit of publishing valuable materials for history in so crude 
slovenly a fashion as this—a fashion for which we can suggest but 
two excuses, either that the editor has no information to give, or 
that the reader is presumed to know everything. As for Whit- 

ingham, he was in many ways a remarkable man, of wide culture 
and versatile ability, though placed by the partiality of unwise 
patrons in situations for which he had little taste or aptitude. Born 
of a gentle family in Lancashire about 1520, he became successively 
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Fellow of All Souls and Student of Christ Church, Oxford, after 
which he sojourned on the Continent for about twelve years, in the 
course whereof he is found now in the train of our Ambassador at 
Paris, now wandering among the German Universities, now at 
Geneva, where he married Calvin’s sister, and was compelled by 
the autocratic will of his brother-in-law to become preacher to the 
English congregation, when Knox was recalled to Scotland in 1559. 
Whittingham has been thought by some to have translated the 
English New Testament which appeared at Geneva in 1557; but 
this conjecture is not favoured t the language of the present 
memoir, which expressly describes him as one of the authors of 
the very different and by far more important version of the whole 
Bible published there in 1560, noting especially that he “ did 
tarry at Geneva” for that purpose a year and a half after Elizabeth's 
accession. About this time also he must have composed those 
metrical Psalms of the old version which bear the initials of W.W. 
On his return to England he soon found employment and friends, so 
that his subsequent demeanour in France, “ both in his function and 
in his guise of a soldier's employment,” procured his promotion to the 
Deanery of Durham, through the all-prevailing interest of Robert 
Dudley, Earl of Leicester, whose brother Ambrose, Earl of Warwick, 
was general at Havre. Since the goodly revenues of both Bishop 
and Chapter had survived their father Northumberland’s reform- 
ing zeal, Whittingham, whose orders as a minister, if he had any, 
would have dated from Geneva, went down to his rich benefice 
rather in the character of a territorial magnate than of a dignified 
ecclesiastic, and managed long to defer the adoption of the rites 
and ceremonies of the English Church, in spite of the remonstrances 
of Secretary Cecil himself. When the rebellion of the Northern 
Earls broke out in 1569, after having vainly endeavoured to persuade 
his Bishop to fortify Durham Castle against them, he hastened to 
Newcastle, where he effectually served the Queen in his old capacity 
by mounting ordnance on the walls and making all safe in the 
town. Some eight or nine years later he had an unlucky 
dispute with his Bishop as to the extent of visitorial jurisdiction 
within the cathedral. We have had experience of like questions 
in very recent times, and are familiar enough with the whole pro- 
cedure—the formal protest, the decorous submission, the legal argu- 
ments, the solemn decision of the supreme Court. Whittingham’s 
mode of operation was at once more martial and less becoming. He 
lucked the Bishop’s gown and drew him from the Chapter- 
use door, which he caused to be locked in the prelate’s face. 
This high-handed conduct was too mich to be borne with even 
in one protected by the Queen's chief favourite, and led to pro- 
longed and costly litigation, which endangered the Dean's pre- 
ferment and eventually broke his heart. He died June 10, 1579, 
a strange and instructive example of the sort of men who were 
deemed meet for high office in the Church during the reign of the 
last of the Tudors. ~e 


THE VIKINGS OF THE BALTIC.* 


gee first question that suggests itself on glancing over these 
volumes is, Why does not Dr. Dasent give us a genuine Saga, 
plain and unadulterated, at once? Or indeed, while we are asking 
questions, Why does he not give us that collection of Sagas which 
was “in the press” a dozen years ago, and for which historical 
students are still hungering and thirsting. To them a talein three 
volumes will be as unsatisfactory as Everton toffee to a famished 
railway traveller. When Dr. Dasent has produced his long- 
promised work, then, and not before, he may justly consider him- 
self at liberty to amplify and improve the ancient Seandinavian 
legends. It isa contribution to history, and not to fiction, that 
we demand of him at present. If, in place of the promised collec- 
tion of Sagas, Dr. Dasent had offered us a good novel—something 
as good as his own Annals of an Eventful Life—we might have 
complained that this was not what we immediately wanted, 
but we should have acknowledged that he had not been 
unprofitably employed. The Vikings of the Baltie can, however, 
hardly be called a novel, — it —- in the orthodox 
three volumes. It may best described as a warmed-up 
Saga, with nineteenth-century sauce and garnishing; and readers 
of inquiring minds will be tormented by inability to make out 
how much is genuine Scandinavian and how much is due to Dr. 
Dasent alone. It is true that he seems to hope to awaken in this 
way an interest in Scandinavian literature. If his work, he says, 
% head persuade any reader to turn to that t storehouse of 
literature of which the Icelandic language holds the key, and to 
prove for himself what is historical and what fiction in these 
volumes, the writer will be well repaid.” But, if this was his 
motive, he would have done more service to Icelandic literature 
by giving a literal translation of the Jomsvikinga Saga, which 
forms the groundwork of his tale, and by throwing his own re- 
marks and explanations into the form of notes. As it stands, the 
book is of no use as a version of the Saga, and yet is not a well- 
constructed story actording to modern ideas. 

The author, with an affectation of extreme frankmess, tells us at 
the outset that “this will be a very amusing story, full of perilous 
ventures and hair-breadth escapes, and so utterly different from 
your humdrum and everyday existence—for I will not call it life 
—that the mere contrast must be as refreshing to you as a dose 
of quinine to a fever-stricken man on the Gold Coast.” Undeni- 

* The Vikings of the Baltic : a Tale of the North in the Tenth Century. 
By G. W. Dasent, D.C.L., Author of “Annals of an Eventful Life,” &c. 
3 vols. London: Chapman & Hall. 1875. 


ably there is no lack of adventure, and the narrative is written 
with vigour and spirit; but as a whole it is too long and too 
wandering, it is burdened with unnecessary episodes, the in- 
terest is not sufficiently concentrated, and none of the cha- 
racters take much hold upon our affections. The ordinary novel- 
reader will be shocked by finding that the heroine, or at least the 
young woman whom the hero marries, never appears till the last 
chapter but one of the last volume, although as early as the second 
chapter of the first volume the hero began to blush at the mention 
of her name, and to show symptoms of chafing against the law 
which debarred him, as a Jomsburg Viking, from marriage. We 
are glad to say that, after sacking the house of the object of his 
affections, and killing her father, Vagn, as the hero is called, is 
eventually rewarded with her hand. Dr. Dasent, jealous for the 
credit of “one of the most lovable of our characters,’ is careful to 
explain that this was not an unusual way of proceeding in the 
tenth century; and it is but fair to add that Vagn has the delicacy, 
or, as his comrades think, the weakness, to stand out against a 
proposal to burn down his lady-love’s dwelling, and to put her 
toster-mother to the torture. This amiable young Viking, however, 
despite his stalwart form, “his ruddy face, deep blue eyes, and 
golden locks,” his irresistible might in battle, and even the glim- 
merings of humanity he displays, is not more interesting than 
other amiable young men in fiction. The chief interest centres 
upon Earl Sigvald, the Captain of Jomsburg, and his Wendish 
bride, to whom the Saga gives the Teutonic name of 
Astrida. Sigvald too, like Vagn, appears at the outset 
endeavouring to free himself from his condition of enforced 
celibacy. For the benefit of those whom the fame of that 
corps délite of the North, the Vikings of Jomsburg, has not 
reached, be it explained that Jomsburg was a castle on the 
Baltic shore, within the territory of the Wendish King, but held 
by a free company of Scandinavian sea-rovers. It is hardly 
necessary to add that piracy was a highly respectable profession in 
the tenth century, and these Jomsburgers are the aristocracy of 
their profession, picked men admitted only after searching inquiries 
into their qualifications, and living under a strict code of laws, 
which, amongst other regulations, forbid the bringing of any 
woman into the burg. Sigvald, however, besides being Captain of 
Jomsburg, is heir to a Danish earldom, and thinks that his duty to 
his family binds him not to let the race die out. To change a 
decree of the founder of Jomsburg is no light matter, and Sigvald 
has to gain the consent of the company before he can start on his 
wooing of the Wendish King’s daughter. The account of the 
meeting to debate the point is one of the best bits of the book, and 
is true to all we know historically of the half-aristocratic, half- 
democratic nature of Aryan assemblies of freemen. Few take upon 
themselves to speak, and those few are chiefs of birth and renown. 
No Thersites presumes to make his voice heard. But nevertheless 
the mass of meaner men who only shout a few words of assent or 
dissent or clash their arms in applause has its weight in the deci- 
sion of the matter. The Captain’s brother Thorkell—the same 
Thorkell the Tall who in later days became a man of mark in English 
history—introducesthesubjectina diplomatic speech; the Opposition 
speaker Beorn, who has already expressed his opinion that “when 
wives come into the burg at one gate our glory will depart from 
us at the other,” utters his warnings ; but the sympathies of 
younger men like Vagn are with the Captain, who brings the 
matter to a personal issue by threatening resignation. The Oppo- 
sition is as completely subdued as are German Liberals when 
Prince Bismarck hints at taking a similar course. “Sooner than 
lose Sigvald and Thorkell,” says the next speaker, “let us give 
them leave to marry Hela herself if they please ” :— 

Thorkell, who knew the advantage of striking while the iron was hot, 
sprang upon the slab and roared out, in words which reached every man of 
the company, “How say ye, Vikings of Jomsburg, shall Sigvald, our 
captain, have leave to marry and to allow others to marry at his own 
choice ; yes or no?” ‘ 

“Yes! yes!” roared the mighty crowd, now completely moved and 
magnetized. “Yes! yes! let him marry as he pleases.” And so, with an- 
other great crash of arms, that question, in which Beorn saw the ruin of the 
company, was carried by acclamation. 

The King of the Wends, Burislaf, after the manner of kings in 
legend, will only grant his daughter’s hand on hard conditions, de- 
vised, in fact, by Astrida to get rid of her as yet unseen suitor. 
Sigvald must free Wendland trom tribute, and place its foe, King 
Sweyn of Denmark, in Burislaf’s hands before Yule. The task is 
like to be too hard for the collective intellect of Jomsburg; but 
Astrida herself, smittea with the tall and fair Viking Captain, shows 
him the way out of the snares with which she has beset his path. 
How Sigvald, acting under secret advice trom Astrida, kidnaps 
King Sweyn by a device which does little credit to the Viking’s 
sense of honour, and half forces, half tricks him into marrying 
Astrida’s younger sister Gunnhilda, and resigning the tribute 
under colour of making the customary “morning gift” to his 
bride, we have not space to relate. ‘The Danish King on the 
whole resigus himselt to his fate, but his philosophy almost fails 
him when he finds, after he is irretrievably married, that Sigvald 
has secured the fairer of the two sisters for himself, leaving the 
less attractive for him :— 

Up rose King Sweyn without a word. When he reached the dais, he 
_— savagely at both the princesses, and glared in anger, saying never a 
word, 

“pay, King Sweyn, is the Queen fair to look on?” said Burislaf, who, 
perhaps, thought that Gunnhilda, being like himself, must be more beau- 
tiful than Astrida. 

“Fair is the maiden,” said Sweyn, swallowing down his wrath; “ fair 
enough, were it not that a fairer than she sits by her!” 
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Then, turning to Sigvald, he said in a way most shocking for a king, a \ 


bridegroom, and a lover: 

“Why told you me not, Sigvald, Harold’s son, that Astrida was the 
fairer of the two?” 

Explanation does not make the matter much better, and it is not 
wonderful that King Sweyn bears no love to the man who has 

layed him such a trick, and eventually revenges himself on the 
Vikings. 

Had the latter _ of the story been as lively as this wooing of 
King Burislaf’s daughters, the Vikings of the Baltic might have 
‘been pronounced a success in its own line. But the rash expedi- 
tion against Earl Hacon of Norway which King Sweyn induces 
Sigvald, under the influence of ale and mead, to undertake, is not 
very interesting, and such interest as it possesses is on the side of 
the invaded Hacon rather than on that of his unprovoked invaders. 
Of fighting there is enough, and rather too much. Vagn slices off 
the hand of one foeman and the head of another, each with one 
sweep of his sword, and in short goes on his way “ dealing terrible 
blows right and left, and killing and maiming men at every blow”; 
Thorkell Longwaist smites off Bui of Bornholm’s chin and lower 
jaw ; Sigmund the Peerless follows this up by hewing off both the 
wont 8 of this same Bui, after which the maimed hero thrusts his 
arms into the handles of his two treasure-chests, and flings himself 
and them overboard ; Havard Hardhitter anticipates Withering- 
ton’s feat of fighting on his stumps; but we need not go on 
with the catalogue. Young people with that keen appetite for 
imaginary bloodshed which belongs to healthy youth will probably 
consider all this agreeably exciting, but readers of more mature 
years may find pages of hacking | hewing pall upon them. There 
is a scene of real power where Earl Hacon, during a lull in the 
battle of Hjoringsvoe, offers his young son Erlend to propitiate the 
Gods; and the self-devotion of the gallant lad, who falls a will- 
ing sacrifice for his country, somewhat relieves the dreary 
horrors of the fight, in which the Vikings, outnumbered and 
daunted by supernatural terrors, are at last worsted. Sigvald flies 
unwounded, and never, we fear, recovers his credit with his wife ; 
but others die fighting, or survive only to be despatched by Earl 
Hacon to Valhalla as attendants on his lost son. The scene in 
which the Irish thrall Kark cuts the throats of those prisoners 
who are too badly wounded to walk to Erlend’s cairn is simply 
sickening, and from every point of view a mistake in art. By the 
time we come-to the famous beheading of the Jomsvikings we 
feel as if we had been in a slaughter-house, and are too much dis- 
gusted to admire. Yet the account of this execution, in which 
Dr. Dasent closely follows the Saga, is a curious specimen of that 
quality which forms the groundwork of Bartholine’s treatise De 
Causis Contempte a Danis Mortis. The heroism of the Vikings, 
exaggerated though it may be, is of the t best preserved 
among Englishmen and Americans; they e no fuss, as we 
say now; the correct thing with them is to affect extreme in- 
difference. Some crack rough jokes at the expense of their 
captors; one or two of a scientific turn utilize their own deaths 
for the purpose of physiological research 

We Jomsvikings [says one, showing a little knife] have often wondered 

in our talk whether a man knows aught or feels aught, when his head flies 
off, if he is beheaded in a trice, at one clean stroke. And now this shall 
be a sign to you—that I will make a point with this knife if I know any- 
thing, if I do not, it will fall down at once. 
These men are heathens or free-thinkers—for the tenth century 
was by no means an Age of Faith—or perhaps have a misty religion 
made up of all creeds; and it may be noted how different an ideal 
was gradually me under the influence of Christianity. Our 
own Earl Waltheof had good Scandinavian blood in him, and 
could slice off foemen’s heads as well as any Viking of them all; 
but in his quality of Christian he treated death as a serious matter, 
and met it with tears and sobs as little in accordance with modern 
taste as the brutal hardihood of the Jomsburgers: 

The defeat of Hjoringsvoe amply revenges King Sweyn, for 
Jomsburg never holds up its head as before, and “the remnants of 
the famous free company” are reduced to serving as his Thingmen 
in England. The chronology at this point is puzzling, for we are 
told that many of the ex-Jomsburgers perished in the massacre 
of St. Brice, which was in 1002, and yet that they had come 
over, under Thorkell’s leadership, when Sweyn fulfilled his vow 
to drive Aithelred of England out of his kingdom. Thorkell 
certainly came here in 1009, and may of course have been concerned 
in earlier expeditions of the Danes; but the t invasion which 
ended in the expulsion of thelred by Sweyn was not till 1013, 
eleven years the massacre. However, Sagas, whether ancient 
or modern, are not bound to extreme accuracy, and Sweyn’s afiec- 
tion for our country led him to pay it so many visits that some 
confusion is excusable, 


WOOD'S NEW CURIOSUM URBIS.* 


Roman Guide, and that, it would seem, chiefly 
(& designed for Cook's tourists. Messrs. Cook are duly adver- 
tised ; so is Mr. Wood himself, both as a sculptor and as the 
author of this and that local phlet. Mr. Wood’s name we 
fancy that we have seen or ened bole as that of a local cicerone. 
If this be so, and if it is by Mr. Wood that the tourists are “ person- 
ally conducted ” when they have made their way to Rome, it is 


* The New Curiosum Urbis ; a Guide to Ancient and Modern Rome. B 
Shakspere Wood. London, New York, and Rome : Cook & Son. wind 


clear that they might be in worse hands. He writes from 
the tourist point of view, one sign of which is that the confusion 
of history and legend is taken for granted as a religious duty; but, 
from the tourist point of view, the thing might have been much 
worse done. Mr. Wood here and there cleaves, as perhaps in duty 
bound, to some mistaken notions; but he has a fair idea of many 
parts of his subject. What chiefly strikes one is the amazing mass 
of dates and names, most of which the tourist is not likely to have 
heard before, and all of which the deepest scholar could not hope 
to remember, with which the tourists are burdened during their 
scamper to and fro in Rome. One might have thought 
that a clear and scientific account of the several classes of 
objects, explaining their nature, age, and use, would have been 
more to the purpose than loading the tourist mind with this crowd 
of words and figures which to the tourist can have no meaning. 
But ——— some may be attracted by the display of learning 
on the part of the guide who would look upon him with 
contempt if he only told them things which they could under- 
stand. Certain it is that, though a party personally conducted by 
Mr. Wood would not have to listen to many gross blunders, they 
would get no clear idea of the real nature and relations of the 
great objects of Rome. Take, for instance, the centre of the 
history of Rome and of the world, the Palatine Hill. We can 
hardly think that any tourists can be so stupid as not to be able to 
understand, if it were put before them in plain language, what the 
Palatine really is, the relation of its legendary to its true history, 
its position as the seat of the village community which marched 
step by step to the empire of the world. Nothing can be clearer 
or easier to the learner, if only the teacher himself understands. 
But in Mr. Wood’s hands the Palatine comes in incidentally in the 
middle of a day’s walk, and it is, as usual, d ed into its later 
and more vulgar character of “the Palace of the Czsars.” In this 
character Mr. Wood has much to say about it, while the traces 
of the primitive fortress are thrust into corners. Or, worse still, 
they are made the occasion for ungenerous sneers at one who is 
never directly spoken of, but whose name can be easily supplied 
by any one who knows the least about Roman antiquarian matters, 
one whose theories are often open to question, but whose real dis- 
coveries, to say nothing of other reasons, ought to have preserved 
him from attacks of this kind. These allusions run, more or less, 
through the book. As they cannot possibly be intelligible to the 
tourists, there is no sort of excuse for them. 

As for the book itself, there is one comfort in turning from Mr. 
Hare to Mr. Wood. Mr. Wood does not grudge Rome her free- 
dom. Perhaps he a little overdoes it in the way of advertising 
Rome and her freedom and all that she has gained by her freedom. 
But even this is better than endless sneers at “the Sardinian 
Government.” When the whole thing is an advertisement, when 
Mr. Wood has to advertise himself and Messrs. Cook, and the 
“system of excursions and tours ‘ inaugurated’ by them,” and the 
tickets which they “issue” for such and such “ eombinations,” it 
would be hard if the Eternal City and all its advantages were not 
advertised also. And though Mr. Wood has a word in season to 
say about Ultramontanes, yet, when the Jubilee is mentioned, he 
has an eye to business. In a mere chronological table such entries 
as these might seem sensational :— 


1gth.—The Jubilee of 1775, exactly a century ago, was celebrated by 
Pius VI. Between that and the twentieth Jubilee, under 

2oth.—Leo XII., in 1825—a period of fifty years—rolled the tremendous 
ocean of the French Revolution. 

21st.—Another half century was to elapse before the Pope could find 
Europe sufficiently calm to render another Jubilee possible. Let us 
hope that His Holiness Pius 1X. may be gratified by the concurrence 
of numerous pilgrims to Rome during this Anno Santo. 


But we must remember ‘that it is not only His Holiness Pius TX. 
who would be “ gratified” by such a “concurrence.” Have not 
Messrs. Cook and Co. some experience in the art of personally 
conducting pilgrimages ? The combinations which they inaugurated 
for the smaller concurrence at Pontigny would doubtless serve for 
the greater concurrence at Rome. e are told that “at a recent 
Eastern festival the Palazzo Giraud was occupied by a large party 
of — tourists conducted by Mr. Cook, for the use of whic é 
[Mr. Cook or the palace ?], “hired for ten days, the sum of Sool. 
was paid.” If 5oo/. was paid on an Easter festival, 5,000/. might 
well be paid at a Jubilee. In short, the more numerous the 
pilgrims whose coming gratifies His Holiness Pius [X., the more 
numerous too will be the tickets issued by Messrs. Cook and Co., 
and the more numervus the parties conducted by Mr. Wood over 
the Palace of the Cesars. 

Mr. Wood of course takes his tourists to St. Peter’s very early 
in the course of their journeys through the city, long before they 
are allowed to hear either of the true home of heathen Rome on the 
Palatine or of the true home of Christian Rome on the Celian. But 
it is something to find that Mr. Wood has got so far as to under- 
stand that for a building to look smaller than it really is cannot 
be a sign of just proportion, though he does not seem fully to take 
in where the real cause of the defect lies. It is to be noted that 
the special glory of the elder Vatican basilica, as the Imperial 
crowning-place, is wholly left out; the tourist is not allowed to 
hear of anything that happened toitbetween 326and1447. The crypt 
too is wholly left out, perhaps because it contains the one Imperial 
tomb in Rome. We are told also of the “ six next largest churches 
in the world,” and their length as compared with St. Peter's, among 
which new St. Paul’s—we mean London, not Rome—comes next, 
in odd forgetfulness of Winchester, Ely, and St. Albans. 

In the Corso Mr. Wood points out to us the dwelling-place of 
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several famous persons, who are duly patted on the back. There 
is “the great sculptor, John Gibson,” “ the great German poet, 
Goethe,” “‘the great American sculptor, Thomas Crawford,” and 
“the great sculptor, Canova.” Michael Angelo comes in the same 
section, but he has the good luck to escape the epithet. The 
Capitol is reached without any kind of explanation for the tourist of 
what the Capitol is. And in the Capitoline Museum also, when the 
“ Dying Gladiator” is discussed, we are told that “Gaul or gladiator, 
Byron's magnificent lines in Childe Harold are equally 
to it.” We must here differ from Mr. Wood. The whole moral 
of Byron’s lines assumes that the figure represents a man slain in 
the amphitheatre; they are utterly inappropriate to a man slain in 
fair battle between Gauls and Romans, or between any other national 
enemies. Whilst still on the Capitol, Mr. Wood, after the manner 
of ciceront, but not after the manner of scholars, places the temple 
of Jupiter Capitolinus on the wrong side of the hill, on the site 
of the church of Araceli, instead of on the site of the German 
Embassy. When he has reached the so-called Mamertine prison, 
Mr. Wood carefully leaves out all mention of the late discoveries 
of Mr. Parker, which are not the less real and meritorious dis- 
covevies whether we accept Mr. Parker's explanation of them or 
not. At this point Mr. Wood gives us some curious specimens of 
spelling, as Ancus Martius, Cethegus, Simon Bar Gtonas—this 
last is either borrowed from some Italian book or else meant for 
Gioras—as he has elsewhere transferred the Calydonian boar from 
Etolia to Caledonia, and turned AEmilius into Amelius. On the 
Palatine we get some of the odd phrases which we have sometimes 
come across in other writers besides Mr. Wood. There is not only 
“ Republican period,” which may pass, but “Republican houses 
and temples” and “ houses of the later Republicans.” We never 
could exactly make out what writers of this kind fancy the 
Roman Republic to have been, and how long they think it lasted. 
The so-called Temple of Venus and Rome is still with Mr. Wood a 
temple, though it is almost as impossible that this building can 
have been a temple as it is that the Basilica of Constantine can 
have been the Temple of Peace. 

Perhaps the ae of the book which claims most notice is the 
account of the Colosseum, which is mentioned both in the body of 
the Guide and in an appendix which describes the late diggings 
there. We do not see what Mr. Wood means by saying that “it 
is an error to suppose that the amphitheatre was constructed for 
the purpose of giving gladiatorial shows.” It was, according to 
him, designed for the shows of beasts, but he adds “that, as it 
was admirably adapted for gladiatorial combats, many were given 
in it.” One thing is certain, that there were both gladiatorial 
shows and naumachie at the first dedication of the amphitheatre 
by Titus. Mr. Wood goes on to say that many Christians 
suffered martyrdom in the arena, “not that they were absolutely 
brought there for execution,” but because of a lack of professional 
Bestiarii. Yet directly afterwards he says:— 

It is possible that distinguished persons, such as St. Ignatius, Bishop of 
Antioch, were sometimes sent into the arena to give greater zest to the en- 
joyment of the spectators, and to serve as a greater warning. 


With to the diggings, Mr. Wood blindly follows Signor 
Rosa. He, as usual, misunderstands the nature of the arena, and 
fancies that the shows went on at the bottom of the works now 
brought to light. He fancies that all the underground construc- 
tions, answering to those at Capua, Puteoli, and elsewhere, were 
the work of the Frangipani when the amphitheatre was turned 
into a fortress. "We wonder whether people who talk in this way 
have ever read the account of the performances of Commodus given 
by Dion. It is a simple matter of common sense that, as the lions 
were brought up from underground, Commodus could not have been 
standing at the very bottom of all. 

This account will perhaps give idea enough of the new Curtosum 
Urbis, which, as a tourist's guide, certainly is a curiosity. The 
question becomes more and more puzzling, what the ain of the 
tourist can be like, and what are the objects which he sets before 
him in his touring. To us such a book seems an ingenious effort 
to make what is really very simple seem very hard. At the 
same time we are bound to say for Mr. Wood that, though he 
does not teach the tourists the things which one would have 
thought ought to be taught in the first place, and though those 
who are ted by him will be led into some errors on important 
points, yet under his guidance they will escape most of the 
monstrous blunders and absurdities of some of Mr. Wood's 
colleagues. 


VIOLLET-LE-DUC’S ANNALS OF A FORTRESS.* 


T= name of Viollet-le-Duc is a guarantee for the excellence 
of any work which comes from his pen, but this delightful 
book has the special charm due to complete originality in con- 
ception. Many a military day-dreamer has no doubt in his time 
spun for himself or his confidential friends long yarns of battles and 
sieges in which the wondrous incidents were all devised out of his 
own head. Indeed we would not give much for the young soldier 
who has not at some time or other pictured himself at the head of an 
army winning great battles against tremendous odds, or at the least 
as the leader of a body of cavalry, earning imperishable fame by 
the gallantry with which he leads it to the charge. For many 
years after the appearance of Ivanhoe two schoolboy friends with 


* Annals of a Fortress. By E. Viollet-le-Duc. Translated by Benjamin 
Bucknall, Architect. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1875. 


a turn for romance could scarcely come together without concoct- 
ing interminable stories, each having for its centre of interest the 
siege of a baronial castle and the rescue of some lovely maiden who 
had been carried off by its imperious owner. Thirty years ago, 
when lads read their Scott, and the novels of Mr. G. P. R. James 
were in vogue, barbicans and donjons and portcullisses were 
familiar words. M. Viollet-le-Duc, however, takes a much higher 
flight in this line than has ever been attempted before ; nor 
can he be properly termed a builder of castles in the air, so sub- 
stantial are the creations of his brain. His idea has been to select 
a@ commanding spot in Burgundy, near the frontiers of France, 
which, although not actually fortified, ought to be, and to follow 
the fortunes of the fortress which his imagination constructs 
there through all its vicissitudes, beginning from the time 
when the Gauls turned out the primitive inhabitants of the 
country, and were in turn dispossessed by the victorious 
bands returning from the plunder of Rome. Then follows the 
siege and capture of the place by Titurius, one of Cvsar’s 
lieutenants, and the establishment of a Roman camp on the site 
of the Gallic oppidum. Later on the Emperor Julian, perceiving 
the importance of “ Abonia” as a bulwark against the 0 ed 
who were pressing in upon the Empire, despatches “ the celebrated 
engineer Philostratus” to fortify “Juliana,” as the place is now 
called, according to the latest scientific ideas as then understood ; 
and the gallant defence of the Burgundians under Cleodald against 
the Franks, although the former had eventually to succumb to 
superior numbers, was due to the strengthening of the place by 
the engineer of the Empire. In due course Juliana naturally be- 
comes St. Julien, the historical facts of its foundation giving place 
to a monkish legend of a Christian martyr and the miracles 
wrought by him; a rich abbey occupies the site of the old 
oppidum, and a feudal castle is constructed on the commanding 
promontory overlooking the town, which successfully resists a 
siege vigorously pressed by the Duke of Burgundy against a re- 
bellious vassal about the year 1200, Three hundred years after- 
wards this important strategical point naturally came to be the 
scene of a desperate struggle between Charles the Bold and Louis 
XI, when the garrison are eventually obliged to capitulate, but 
are allowed to march out with the honours of war. Artillery fire 
has now come into play, although armour and buff jerkins have 
not gone out; and in the time of Henry IV. the city of La Roche- 
Pont, as the place has come to be called, is refortified by Evrard 
de Bar-le-Duc, and sustains successfully a siege from the In- 
perialists, thanks to the gallant commandant, Rincourt, a man 
“of middle height, with a little embonpoint,’ whose “ pale face, 
blonde hair, and dull blue eyes, would be deemed no indication af 
a soul of firm temper,” but whose conduct amply belies a super- 
ficial inference from first appearances. 

It need not be said that at a later date the defences of La 
Roche-Pont are remodelled by M. de Vauban, who, the author 
is careful to tell us, like all really great engineers, studied economy 
in his designs, and in his adaptations made as much use as possible 
of existing works. Vauban’s fortress, however, was not called 
into action until the year 1813, when a spirited attempt was made 
by a handful of old soldiers and conscripts to stem the tide of in- 
vasion, and the place held out—mainly through the example and 
conduct of Le Capitaine Allaud, “an old one-armed captain of 
Engineers who had served in almost all the campaigns of the 
Empire,” and of the commandant, Colonel Dubois, “ in appearance so 
cold, yet who exercised a moral authority over his soldiers very rare 
at that time ”—until the siege was brought to an end by Napoleon’s 
abdication. Throughout the tale of these vicissitudes, the air of 
verisimilitude is admirably maintained, and we suspect that a good 
many of its readers must have stood in need of the translator's 
caution that the famous Abonia, afterwards La Roche-Pont, with 
all its gallant defenders, from Sigild the Brenn and Catognatus the 
Gaul, Count Angeric and his charming wife, the Lady Eleanor, and 
the Sire de Montcler, down to the one-armed captain of Engineers, 
had no existence save in the author's imagination. 

In one sense the book is not light reading. It does not bear 
skimming ; the references to the plans must be carefully followed 
up if the story is to be intelligible, and readers of the flabby order 
whose powers of attention are limited to the newspaper or a sensa- 
tion novel will not get much profit by it. But those who take 
the trouble to read the book through carefully by the help of the 
beautiful illustrations with which it is lavishly embellished, will 
not only obtain an excellent idea of the spirit of medisval archi- 
tecture, but a better knowledge of the art of fortification from the 
earliest ages up to recent times than could be found in any other way 
short of the research and study which the author has himself given to 
thematter. M. Viollet-le-Ducismaster of the subject,and imparts his 
learning in so thoroughly fascinating a manner. But throughout all 
these varying episodes, extending over two thousand years and 
more, the scene is in one respect the same; the defence is always 
stubbornly maintained, and overborne only at immense loss to the 
besiegers ; and it must be confessed that the author knocks his com- 
batants on the head with the gusto of a true Frenchman, as if being 
killed was the best occupation you could put a man to. After 
reading of the deeds described in these lively pages, and how the 
stormers, if they carried their point, had usually only a remnant left 
to tell the tale, one is tempted to ask whether the men of those 
days were really so much braver than their degenerate descendants, 
that they should be capable of the efforts obtained from them. 
Take, for example, the rank and file of the Duke of Burgundy’s army 
which besieged the place in the time of Philip Augustus, and was 
only driven away by the address and devotion of the beautiful 
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Dame Eleanor, the Count’s wife, and the skill of his old uncle, 
Baron Guy, “ a | emer of remarkable idiosyncrasy,” who has 
brought home from the Crusades the secret of the Greek fire. 
These poor fellows were really little better than slaves, and had 
not the faintest interest in the quarrel about which their masters 
employed them ; yet we doubt whether the best troops of the pre- 
sent day could be got to trust themselves to such a precarious 
structure as the tower depicted at p. 222, with a fair chance of 
being upset or burned alive while inside, and an almost certainty 
of being knocked on the head when they ventured to emerge from 
it. Again, we think the unbiassed reader would carry away the 
idea that attacking a strong place was a much more dangerous 
business in former times than it is now. According to our author, 
the catapults and trebuchets hurl stones which smash through 
everything and bowl people over in a far more effective way than 
seems to be customary with rifled guns at the present day, while 
a man could scarcely show ‘his nose over the parapet without 
having it flattened by the bolt from a crossbow. Con- 
sidering how badly men in action shoot, even with arms 
of precision, we suspect that as a matter of fact the 
fire, if the term may be allowed, from both bows and 
crossbows must have ben of a very innocuous kind to persons 
under cover, and we must decline to believe that the cata- 
pult was the awful weapon which the readers of this charming 
romance would be led to suppose. Even artillery fire is little 
harmful when there is the protection of good earthen batteries. 
Our siege artillery had fewer men killed during the whole Crimean 
war than a similar force of infantry will lose in a morning’s 
skirmish, and @ fortiori we suspect that in the sieges of the 
middle ages neither side did the other much harm till it came to 
the actual assault ; while exception must be taken to the sort of in- 
ference implied by the course of M. Viollet-le-Duc’s tale, that 
sieges were generally successful at those times, unless the defence 
was conducted with extraordin skill. In the time of 
Cesar the art of attack had no doubt been brought to a state 
of comparative perfection, but during the middle ages defence 
seems certainly to have got the upper hand, and the superiority 
of the offensive was not restored until the development of 
powerful artillery fire took place. Further, it may be objected 
that Sigild the Brenn and his tactics were both anachronistic 
impossibilities. All experience is opposed to the hypothesis 
that barbarians are capable of the sustained movements 
which Sigild employed in the defence of the Druids’ 
oppidum. We may go further, and say that experience dis- 
ae the notion that high military courage is found among 
rbarians. Discipline, ition, and the sense of honour, are 
what make bodies of men brave collectively; without these all 
armed men are but an uncertain rabble. Our common notion of 
the Gauls and Britons is certainly that they made a gallant stand 
against the Romans, but then we have got the notion from a 
Roman writer, and the bravery of many of the savage tribes with 
which British troops have n engaged at different times has 
seldom had less than justice done to it at our hands. There is no 
credit to be got by beating an enemy who does not fight well. 


The account of the various sieges described in this book suggests 
one remarkable difference between ancient and modern sieges, and 
that is in the amount of noise given out in the two cases. A modern 
siege, like a modern battle, is one perpetual din of cannon, and a 
siege without this row must have been, one would fancy, like look- 
ing on at dancing on the tight-rope without music. Or did the 
opposing sides swear and shout at each other from behind their 
respective defences? At any rate, to be surrounded night and day 
by an enemy who ap to be doing nothing, and to havethe sense 
of absolute safety within the place, except at the moment when an 
assault was taking place, must have rendered the feelings of a 
garrison very different from what they are nowadays, when from 
the first day of the siege the interior of the fort is searched by 
shot and shell, and no man’s life is worth a minute’s purchase. As 
for the hand-to-hand assaults described by M. Viollet-le-Duc, when, 
whatever the issue, both sides suffer tremendous loss, we confess to 
being somewhat sceptical of the possibility of their ever having oc- 
curred. Men may deal destruction at each other by shooting at short 
ranges, although in the case of modern storms the loss is generally 
all on one side until the place is carried ; but all experience is agai 
the supposition that two bodies of men will ever be found to con- 
tend in hand-to-hand fight for any length of time. One side or 
the other will almost always give way at once. Ancient battles 
were often very bloody, but the loss was usually all on one side. 
So long as the lines stood face to face, the armour prevented much 
damage ; but one side or the other turned almost immediately, and 
men with their backs the wrong way could offer no resistance to the 
spear and sword, while they were too heavily weighted to run away. 

ut the notion that two sets of men ring under the load of 
armour could have carried on a rlonged ott of sword play at 
the top of a narrow wall may safely be discarded as impossible. 


Not only must the ancient battle have been a very silent affair 
as regards its preliminaries, but the safety from chance of hurt till 
it actually n must have been in striking contrast to what 
happens no ys. Reconnoitring in front of an army is now a 
constant rage ome bes gauntlet from the fire of sharpshooters, and, 
what with the skirmishing at outposts and promiscuous cannonad- 
ing, it is often difficult to say when a battle begins. But the staff 
of an ancient army must usually have been able to ride about at 
their ease before the battle began, and the marshalling of the line 
must have gone on as quietly as if fora review. And in the same 


way we suspect that the noble Dame Eleanor might have taken 
her morning walk on the battlements of La Roche-Pont without 
fear of molestation from catapults or crossbows, while arrows must 
have been too expensive to throw away at random during the long 


siege. 

Tis characteristic of the method wee age in this remarkable 
book that an admirable essay on the mode of fortification which 
M. Viollet-le-Duc recommends for adoption on the Eastern frontier 
of France should be put in the form of a testamentary pamphlet, 
addressed to a certain Monsieur N—— by one Captain Jean, a 
captain of Engineers, who died in retirement at Lausanne of a 
wound received while on service with Bourbaki’s unfortunate 
venture. But this important paper would require an article to 
itself, and cannot be properly remarked on here. We will only add 
that the book has been very well translated by Mr. Bucknall. 


DIGBY’S HISTORY OF THE LAW OF REAL PROPERTY.* 


‘be * is some truth in the charge so often brought against 
English lawyers that they take a purely professional interest 
in the study of our law, and care nothing either for its historical 
aspects or for the development of the philosophical principles 
which underlie it. Considering what a museum, so to speak, of 
fossil notions, w , and rules it still remains, even after the 
sweeping changes of modern legislation, one might have expected 
the curiosity of those who have to deal with these strange relics of 
the past to be stimulated to make some inquiry into their — 
meaning and p However, this has not been so, at least 
for the last two centuries. The antiquities of our law are so much 
involved with its technicalities as to be scarcely comprehensible 
by a layman, yet the profession have not cared to understand, 
much less to explain them. As some one has said, they have, 
like the lawyers in the New Testament, taken away the key 
of ey they have not entered in themselves, and have 
not suffered others to enter fn. What little has been done 
in the way of investigation has been done either by professed 
historians rather than lawyers, like Kemble, Sir Francis 
Palgrave, and Mr. Stubbs; or by foreigners, like Giiterbock and 
Gneist; or in a rather co and incomplete fashion, as by 
Reeves and the learned but unsystematic Spence. Latterly, how- 
ever, there have been signs of an awakening interest in these 
topics within the profession, many of whose members have cer- 
tainly leisure enough for historical studies; and we cannot doubt 
that, if English law were to be regularly taught, instead of being 
merely left to be picked up, there would soon grow up a series 
both of historical and institutional treatises comparable to those 
which modern Germany and France have produced, instead of 
those ill-digested strings of cases which are now almost the 
only books the learner can be referred to. The capital defect 
of our legal literature is its want of elementary treatises layi 
down general principles ; and these, it has truly been wines or | 
can scarcely be expected where there is no oral teaching. Ac- 
cordingly, we are not surprised to find Mr. Digby’s book to be the 
roduct of lectures delivered by him when he held the post of 
Vinerian Reader in English Law at Oxford. 


His treatise is one of the most encouraging of the signs we have 
just referred to; and is indeed a thoroughly sound and valuable 
performance. py othe is modestly entitled An Introduction 
to the History of the of Real Property, and neither attempts 
nor professes to exhaust so vast a subject, it is far from being 
—_ or elementary. It throws a flood of new light—light which 

ill be new to ninety-nine practising lawyers out of a hundred— 
on the origin of the most entangled and technical part of English 
law. The plan is somewhat similar to that of Mr. Stubbs’s Select 
Charters and Illustrations of English Constitutional History—a 
collection of documents illustrating the history of the law relating 
to land, prefaced by an introduction, connected by chapters sketch- 
ing the development of the law, and further explained by notes, 
If such a scheme has to some extent the disadvantage of not present- 
ing so summary and continuous a narrative of the changes of suc- 
cessive centuries as an ordinary history might do, it has the great 
and, for educational purposes at least, the more than compensatory, 
merit of putting before the student data as well as ts, and so 
enabling him to form a much more lively and exact conception of 
the facts, while at the same time it is an admirable lesson in his-- 
torical method and criticism. But although Mr. Digby’s aim 
seems to have been primarily educational, his book has far more 
than a merely educational value. It is full of interest both to the 


lawyer and the historian, giving them in a clear and concise form 
facts which yo | might have had to hunt for through many old 
authorities, placing before them documents of the highest 


interest drawn from sources many of which are difficult of access, 
and of most of which the ordinary lawyer has never heard. The 
labour involved in collecting these extracts and selecting them from 
the great mass of other similar documents must have been very 
heavy, far heavier than any one who has not attempted some 
similar will readily believe. 

Mr. Digby begins with an introductory sketch of the law of land 
as it seoal Before the Norman Conquest, describing concisely the 
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nature of bocland and folcland, the sort of semi-feudal relation 
which the practice of commendation had produced, particu- 
larly between the king and His thanes, and the tendency, so 
evident from the middle of the tenth century onwards, for the 
king, as chief disposer of the foleland and at the same time 
the personal lord of his thanes, to assume a position practi- 
cally feudal. He shows, however, that this nascent feudal- 
ism was still, so to speak, in a fluid and unsettled condition, its 
legal character being scarcely grasped, and no set of technical 
terms having arisen to define it, nor apparently any professional 
lawyers to deal with it as a system on fixed principles. Passing 
then to the Continental system, he gives a brief outline of the 
causes which had produced a more developed feudality there, and 

to show how the introduction of Norman conceptions 
and rules ‘hastened the changes which were already in progress, 
and produced by the time of Henry II. a body of customary 
feudal law which that great statesman and his advisers had only 
to mould into the organized system which maintained itself among 
us for many centuries, and no small part of which is still in prac- 
tical force:— 

The rapid introduction in the century succeeding the Conquest of a 
strict definition of the mutual duties of lord and tenant, and of a highly 
technical legal phraseology, leads to the conclusion that these must have 
been to some extent imported at the Conquest ; and that amongst the 
Normans must have been found what the Anglo-Saxons certainly did not 
possess, a class, if not of trained lawyers, at all events of men habituated to 
abstract reflection on the prevailing customs, able to express them in legal 
phraseology, and to draw conclusions from the established principles of 
customary law. 

From the mixture of Anglo-Saxon customary law with the Norman, the 
blending process beginning under the influence of the strong rule of the 
Conqueror, and.forced on with rapid strides by the vast territorial contfisca- 
tions which followed the Conquest, arose the common law relating to land. 
It must not be supposed that a new system of rules was consciously intro- 
duced and forced upon the conquered race ; the new structure was owing to 
the political and social changes wrought by the great Conquest, and the 
oe of settlement and reorganization under a powerful ruler who would 

rook no imperium in imperio, and to the convergence of two distinct 
streams of customary law . . . By the conquest or acquisition of England, 
William succeeded to all the rights of the Anglo-Saxon kings; the rights 
over the land which they had became his. The great possessions held by 
them in‘their private capacity devolved upon William, and no distinction 
any longer existed between the king’s ownership of land in his private 
eapacity, aud his suzerainty over the foleland as chief of the nation. All 
alike became terra regis. 
Tracing the growth of the idea of Tenure and the history of the 
Mauor and its Court, and explaining its relation to the primitive 
Mark, Mr. Digby winds up this ehapter by several original documents, 
Old-English and early Norman grants of land ; and he then proceeds 
in the next to show how in Henry Ii’s reign the rise of the 
King’s Court and the action of its justices on their circuits gave 
fixity, definiteness, and uniformity to the mass of varying customs 
that had previously existed through England :— 

The reign of Henry II. is the starting-point of the history of modern 
English law as well as ofthe modern English Constitution, . . . It is 
to the organization of the judicial institutions of the country that the rapid 
development of the common law of the country relating to land which took 
place in the interval between the beginning of Henry II. and the end of 
that of Henry III. is owing. Ithas been seen inthe preeeding chapter that 
in the various manors, the Manor Court had jurisdiction over questions 
arising within the manor. But supreme over all was the King’s Court, 
which partook of the character of the supreme Court Beron, and was also 
the clicf national legislative and judicial institution of the country. The 
King in the combined capacity of sovereign of the nation and lord para- 
mount of all the land asserted his right to adjudicate by himself or his 
representatives upon all questions relating to the freehold, and to control the 
local jurisdictions of the lords of the manors. The jurisdiction of the Royal 
or central Court was exercised partly at Westminster or elsewhere, where 
the ‘King’s Court happened to be in attendance on the King’s person, partly 
by the organization of judicial itinera or progresses by members of the 
King’s Court (euria regis). for judicial and other purposes through the 
eountry. ‘Thus there came into existence regular judicial institutions with 
all their eencomitants. The.practice of recording decisions by men who be- 
came in point of fact professional judges, the discussion and sifting of points 
of law, the desire-to attain to uniformity of rules throughout the country, 
are all characteristic of the time of Henry II. 


Extracts from Glanvil.and from Bracton (to whose merits and im- 
rtant position, as the father of so much of our law, Mr. Digby 
oes full justice), a he the yp chapters, and with them select 
passages from a rta and other early statutes, icularl 
those of Edward 1. : while in the fifth chapter a jo ter yes 
view is presented of the old common law of land as finally settled 
bee the later Plantagenet kings, and as it appears in the work of 
tleton. 

Part Ti. treats of the more recent history of real property, 
describing first the origin of uses, then the Statute of Uses 
and its effects on the form of conveyances, then the history of 
wills of land, then the abolition of military tenures by 12 
Charles IL, and winds up with a connected account of ‘Titles 
to land in their present shape, forming, with what has been 
already said of the Statute of Uses, a sort of introduction to 
modern conveyancing. The whele book has thus to some extent 
the character of a practical treatise as well as of a history, and 
bears marks in every page of being the work not of a mere 
antiquary, but of a lawyer familjar with the actual working of 
our complicated system. A bri¢f analysis like this necessarily 
gives but little idea of its merits, for they depend less on the plan 
than on the execution of the details, on the accuracy of the state- 
ments made, and the manner in which they are arranged and ex- 
pressed. But in these respects it deserves every praise. Here and 
there we think Mr. Digby's statements might have been a little 


. 


fuller and more precise (as in the note on page 205 relating 
to the position of married women), or we differ from him in 
some point of etymology, as in that which he gives for the 
Leet Court (p. 44), which has really nothing to do with 
“ Jeod,” “leute” (=people). But we have noticed no serious 
error, and have been constantly struck by the care bestowed 
even on small details, and by the skill and judgment which 
have been displayed in setting forth technical rules in the clearest 
and simplest language. The author’s selection of original autho- 
rities is excellent, and his notes on them are clear and pointed ; 
but it may be doubted whether somewhat fuller explanations 
would not occasionally be desirable. If the book were to serve 
only as a manual to be supplemented by oral teaching, or if it 
were intended only for lawyers, this tendency to curtness would 
be a positive merit ; but, looking at it as a work which beginners 
in legal studies, and even some laymen, will wish to use, we think 
that difficulties are sometimes passed over which such persons 
might find troublesome. Nor would it be amiss slightly to 
expand the last chapter, so as to make it, even at the cost of some 
repetition, present a somewhat more complete view of the present 
law of real property in its main outlines, and to add extracts from 
one or two important statutes, such as 8 & g Vict.c. 105. To 
set against such enlargements of the next edition, let us suggest 
the omission of many of those references to Mr. John Austin’s 
treatise on Jurisprudence which the author, we suppose for the 
sake of young students, has thought it incumbent on him to 
insert. Absurdly as the merits of Mr. Austin’s work have been 
exaggerated of late years, it need not be denied that he did 
good service in the way of leading people to subject their juristic 
conceptions to an exact analysis, and of bringing out the import- 
ance of several broad distinctions. True it is that the substantial 
results of his investigations are scanty and not very original, that 
they are reiterated with a tedious monotony, that they are inter- 
spersed with irrelevant discussions and presumptuously dogmatic 
criticisms of writers greatly superior to himself. But though we 
may be forced to concede this, it must not prevent us from main- 
tainiug that those results have a considerable value, at least for 
educational purposes, and that in the present barrenness of our 
literature on the topic they are more than suflicient to give his 
book a claim on the student’s attention. However, it so happens 
that the very subject which Mr. Austin is least fitted to throw 
light upon is the English law of real property, just because it is 
only intelligible when looked at historically, whereas he had no 
notion, perhaps no power, of looking at anything historically. And 
the endeavour which Mr. Digby makes to harmonize Mr. Austin’s 
view of customary law with the facts of English legal history, 
and with what has been the English legal theory from the be- 
ginning of things till now, does nothing but darken a matter 
which is really, when properly stated, clear and self-consistent. 
Mr. Digby himself of course understands and accepts the true 
view, and wight, we think, be brought on cross-examination to 
admit that Austin was wrong; but his respect for the latter 
seems to have led him to attempta really hopeless recoucilement 
between Austin and history. And the consequence might possibly 
be to perplex students, or even to turn them off the true path. 

Of the historical judgment and grasp shown by Ur. Digby 
himself in his conception of the subject and his arrangement of its 
details we can hardly speak too highly. The first chapter, in par- 
ticular, is a really admirable summary—lucid, cautious, and cor- 
cise—of the results which have been reached by the investigations 
of a great number of writers, differing widely among themselves, 
and dealing with very uncertain facts. Such a book ought to do 
much to stimulate the historical spirit among young lawyers, and 
set some of them upon the study of those many intricate problems 
which the early history of our law presents. Nor can they have 
a better example placed before them than his work supplies of the 
judicious application of an historical method to legal studies. 


WARING’S CERAMIC ART IN REMOTE AGES.* 


THE exact line which divides art from science cannot be de- 
fined. There is a science which is occupied with objects of 

art. It almost seems as if the moment an art ceased to be spon- 
taneous it became scientific. Sportsmen complain ofa stag that he 
‘‘yuns cunning” when he has been pui to the torture several times 


| at intervals too short for the noble purpose which he lives to fulfil. 


And artists, when their art has become too palpably a matter of 
knowledge and calculation, lose much of their charm, and, so to 
speak, “run cunning.” It may be a question, and one worth dis- 
cussing, but not just now, how far art that can be acquired, art that 
can be taught, deserves the name of art beside the art which comes 
of real genius. But in speaking of this book we are puzzled 
whether to treat it as a contribution to the literature of art or of 
science. When we make a rigid definition of our views of what 
art ought to be, we are inclined to say this is a scientific book, just 
because in our rigidity we cannot class it as artistic. But when 
we cone to look at it through scientific spectacles, once more we 
are baffled. The “Ceramic Art of Remote Ages” has rather an 
archzological than an zesthetical sound, but the purely scientific side 
is wanting. We have gone carefully through the book without 


* Ceramic Art in Remote Ages; with the Symbols of the Cross and Circle, 
$c. By J.B. Waring. London: John B. Day. 
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ina paragraph of the preface which runs thus (the italics are 
ours) :— 

Having got all my illustrations together—grouping them respectively 

solely on account of their apparent similarity, without regard to time or lo- 
cality—I then proposed to draw an artist’s inference from any resemblances 
between them which might occur; and when such resemblances existed 
they must clearly be the result of one of two causes; either a common 
fashion arising from int ication of some kind, more or less direct ; 
or else from the fact that various men and various races, when placed in 
certain circumstances, will act and express themselves pretty much in the 
same manner, 
This is not very perspicuous English. But, if it means any- 
thing, it means that the author wishes to arrive at a scientitic 
conclusion from artistic uments; that, gathering a number 
of ceramic productions of various ages, people, and coun- 
tries, and grouping them according to their outward ornaments, 
selected from an artist's point of view, he would deduce 
facts of ethnological and anthropological importance from them. 
There is something so unscientific in this plan that it is not easy 
to treat it seriously. Nothing can be made of facts thus heaped 
together; or, rather, they may be adduced to support any theory, 
however wild. But they are not really capable of proving any- 
thing. The difference between mere coincidences and real links in 
a chain of reasoning may not at first sight be very great. But the 
power of discriminating between them is just the power most 
necessary to the scientific investigator, and at the same time it is 
the very faculty most often deficient in theorists. The method 
described above by Mr. Waring is not only adapted to increase the 
number of startling coincidences; it is also adapted, by their very 
number, to baffle any attempt at calm inquiry. It would be easy, 
for example, to turn many of his facts as to the cross against his 
own conclusions. He tells us of the fyifot that “its claim as the 
emblem of the Sky God” is “pretty well established.” By this 
phrase he seems to mean it is fully established ; yet in the next 
sentence he says it may also have been emblematic of the Water 
Deity. Might he not have gone on to show that it was emblematic of 
all the gods? He is on safer grounds when he adds that the fylfot 
“has become rather a favourite device in modern decoration among 
us, and the ceiling of the refreshment room at Charing Cross is 
almost entirely covered with it, we need hardly say without any 
symbolic intention on the of the designer.” But how can it 
be proved that the inventors of the fy/fot had any “symbolic 
intention”? 

Fortunately Mr. Waring’s book does*not consist only of such 
theories. We should be sorry to convey any such impression of 
it. On the contrary, we cannot but hold that: the ventilation of 
such theories is of the utmost use. Discussion brings out the 
truth in ethnology as in other things. But we are not inclined to 
discussion in this case, and for a melancholy reason. Since his 
book came into our hands Mr. Waring has passed away from among 
us. His death disarnis our criticism of his peculiar views; but it 
leaves us free to admire, as we certainly may, his illustrations. 
Although his deductions on ethnological questions may not have 
any great weight with scientific readers, we are glad to be able to 
testify to the great value of his collections from the other, or 
artist's, point of view. We are the more pleased to be able to speak 
favourably of the book because its author can no longer defend his 
theories, right or wrong; and it is not necessary for us to treat 
of them at any greater length, or to go into them one by 
one, Those parts of the introduction which treat of early 
religious beliefs are of least value. Those which give us 
analogies. of ornament among races the most distant are of 
high value. When Mr. Waring tells us that Egyptian art had 
little or no influence on the specimens of art workmanship to 
be found in archaic remains in this country, he tells us some- 
thing of value, beeause on art matters he was a judge. And some 
of his other conelusions are equally interesting, probably, for 
the same reason, equally sound. It may be a question how tar he 
is right in attributing to the Etruscans an influence on the early 

ttery of South Germany, and to Greece a similar influence on 
Northern Germany and Scandinavia; and. we may be inclined to 
dispute his maxim that the prevalence of similar forms and orna~- 
ment among different races cannot be accidental, especially when 
such forms are circles and crosses for the most part. But even 
here some of his analogies are of value, and though Mr. Waring 
quotes with approval from Colonel Forbes Leslie, and refers with 
rae to Mr. Fergusson’s Rude Stone Monuments, we may pardon 

im for the sake of the drawings in his book—drawings which, 
being taken from real examples, are of the utmost value to future 
workmen in these abstruse regions of inquiry. 

The plates are fifty-five in number, or, counting the title- 
page, fifty-six. They represent many forms of cinerary urns 
and drinking vessels, and give details of their ornamentation. 
There is a careful description of each plate, giving not only 
the exact name and origin of each article, but also a refer- 
ence to the plates in which similar examples are to be found. 
Owing to this arrangement and to a double index, the book 
will be found most useful to a student. The prints are what 
Mr. Waring in so many previous works taught us to expect, and 
leave nothing, except some means of measurement, to be desired. 
A large number of examples are from English diggings, and these 
the index enables reader to find in a moment. ‘the worst of 
books of this kind, in which a theory is propounded, comes to be the 
difficulty of determining whether, allowing that the compiler or 
artist is absolutely truthful, he yet tells the whole truth; whether, 
that is, Mr. Waring; to take the present case, would have admitted 


the picture of an urn or other vessel which told against his views ; 
whether, for instance, he would have put in am Egyptian vase 
marked with the fylfot to which he attaches so much importance. 
Now, after a careful examination of his book, we come to the con- 
clusion that he would have put it in; and, the porn: Aad his inten- 
tions established, the value of his book is proportionably in 

In the preliminary remarks a passage occurs which throws light at 
once on Mr. Waring’s views, and also on some of the general art 
questions suggested to any reader by his book; we therefore quote 
from it at some length :— 

W ritten history having bequeathed to us so few and such unreliable 
records as to the state of our forefathers, Keltic and Teutonic, it has been 
left for the archeologist to clear up, as far as may be effected by diligent 
researches into the remains of those early races, the nature and character of 
their civilization. Much fresh light has by these means been thrown om 
what was heretofore dark and obscure, and many false ideas have been 
corrected as well as new ones obtained. . . . In the case of ancient Greece 
and its offshoots, for example, it may truly be said that the whole life, 
literature, religion, and art of that extraordinary race is put into shape on 
their earthenware, and is graphically represented with a fulness of detail 
and expression of character to which even its written records can hardly 
aspire, and, curiously enough, it is to the interment of the dead that we owe 
this our knowledge of the living. In this respect the ancient Greeks stand 
almost alone; nor have we ever had reason to expect in our re- 
searches among the burial places of the early European races that 
we should meet with any such valuable illustrations of their past 
existence. Indeed, as regards pictorial art, the result is absolutely 
nil, and, as regards decorative art, not so great as we could have wished, or 
had hoped for. What we derive from our researches are results rather 
negative than positive, but even these have their value, and we may yet 
obtain from what is not found, some evidence of no slight importance as to 
the state of the people which we are in search of. For example, it is notice 
able that hardly in any instance do we meet with the representation of any 
object, animate or inanimate, if we except’ problematical fern leaves, on any 
pieces of pottery discovered in these early graves. Now there is no reason 
whatever to conclude that this absence of representation of natural objects 
arose from any inability to reproduce them, for we know by ocular evidence, 
that the inhabitants of Europe even in the dark, distant, and mysterious 
“stone age” could fashion bone and horn into imitations of animate and 
inanimate objects, both by carving and engraving; and to suppose that 
their after-comers were inferior to them in this respect is not tenable ; we 
may, therefore, justly come to the conclusion, that they purposely omitted 
the representation of such objects, and this idea is strengthened by the fact 
that whilst ornament more or less elaborate does occur, it is always of a 
conventional character, not founded on natural models, and, moreover, one 
especial form does occur so frequently, and so similar in every case, both in 
itself and as to its position, that we are justifiably led to conclude it had in 
every case one and the same meaning ; the ornamental figure to which we 
allude is that of the circle, or the cross and circle,as we shall be able to 
prove, are emblems of a particular religious creed. 

Mr. Waring’s theories as to the cross we have already mentioned. 
We cannot follow him either here or elsewhere in his conclusions. 
That we are, to use his words, “ justifiably led to conclude” that 
the crosses on early pottery had always the same meaning seems 
to us not proven by any means. And it would be very hard to 
make sure that figure subjects are not depicted on the sepulchral 
urns because the makers would not, rather than because they could 
not, paint them. And why might they paint the hammer of Thor, 
and the face of the sun, and yet not paint a crescent moon or Thor 
himself, except that a circle is easier to make than a crescent, and 
a fylfot than the picture of a god? 


LOVE ME, OR LOVE ME NOT* 


in his Memoirs, gives his readers a few rules. 
which he had, as he says, laid down for his own guidance in the 
construction of a novel. As we have notread his Henry, we can- 
not tell how far he followed them himself. They are for the most 
part sensible enough, and as well suited for the writers of our age 
as for those of his own. Among other things he says, “ Casualties 
and broken bones, and faintings and high. fevers, with ramblings 
of delirium and rhapsodies-of nonsense, are Leathers contemptible. 
I think descriptive writing, properly so distinguished, is very apt 
to describe nothing, and that landscapes upon r leave no 


picture in the mind, and only load the page with daubings that in 


the author’s fancy may be sketches after nature, but to the reader's 
eye offers nothing but confusion. A novel professing itself to be 
the delineation of men and women as they are in nature should in 
general confine itself to the relation of things probable, and though 
in skilful hands it may be made to touch upon things barely. possi- 
ble, the seldomer it risques those experiments, the better opinion 
I should form of the contriver’s conduct.” Though the story 
before us is-certainly better than many-that it falls to our lot to 
read, yet it no less certainly offends: against most of Cumberland’s 
rules. The heroine is exposed to casualties and a broken bone, if 
not broken benes. She hasa high fever and ramblings of delirium, 
while she or her author, we forget which, supplies: occasionally 

dies of nonsense. As for the descriptive writing, we have, 
even in these days when every seene in a-story is described with 
as much minuteness as the specification of some new invention, 
rarely seen pages more heavily loaded. We will not go so far as 
to say that in the present case these landscapes upon —_— are, to use 
Cumberland’s words, daubings. Wecouldhavewished, however, that 
they had been daubed out. We know all about, for we are reading of 
such things almost every week, the “ceiling with its dark oak beams, 
the pretty flowery pattern of the paper, the old-fashioned ornaments 
and china all so daintily arranged; the pleasant litter of books, 


* Love Me, or Love Me Not. By Mrs. Francis. G. Faithfull. 3 vols. 
London: Henry S. King.& Co. 1875, - 
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and needlework and writing.” We are, by the way, becoming as 
tired of “dainty” and “daintily” as the hero of one of Miss Austen’s 
tales was of “nice” and “nicely,” and we take this opportunity 
of making known that we have towards it what our novelists call 
a subtle but indescribable feeling of dislike, founded perhaps on 
an intuitive perception, but not the less real and lifelike. It is for 
the out-of-door scenes that Mrs. Faithfull reserves her longest 
descriptions. If put all together they would be found to fill up, 
we should guess, at the very least a volume. Her heroes and 
heroines will unfortunately move about, and at each remove they 
drag a lengthening chain of —— It would certainly save 
readers a great deal of trouble if the wy | move the characters 
ina story made were like those in the family of the Vicar of 
Wakefield, from the blue room to the brown. Even in that case a 
modern novelist would ma to fill up a chapter or so in her 
“ word-paintings” of both chambers, and of the dark long passage 
which joined them. Mrs. Faithfull offends moreover against the 
last of Cumberland’s rules that we have quoted, in not confining 
herself to the relation of things probable. It is quite impossible 
that she could herself have known the villains whom she attempts 
to paint, nor is there the least probability that many of the in- 
cidents of her story could have happened. The common novel, 
however, is not to be judged by any high standard, and as novels 
go, Love Me, or Love Me Not may pass muster. If the book could 
speak and were to say “ Read me, or read me not,” we should not 
have the slightest doubt in giving an answer. But it is not 
for the critic that these novels are written, any more than it is 
for the grocer that figs are imported. It is his business to judge 
for others, and to decide what will suit their taste. So long as a 
book, so far as morality is concerned, is harmless, he may with a 
safe conscience recommend to others what he has with great 
weariness read himself. 

Love Me, or Love Me Not has, then, in it much that will be 
found interesting, if not exciting. There is, to be sure, not a single 
person of title, not even a baronet. A country squire is the greatest 

rsonage in the book, and even he is not the hero. To make up 

‘or it, so far as such omissions can be made up, the hero’s father 
had died in gaol, and the heroine’s father, though he is so lucky as 
to get drowned, was one of whom it might with some de- 
of confidence have been foretold from his early youth that 
e was not fated to die by water. In fact, fate had intended 
that he should end his days on the gallows, only, by a great 
iece of neglect on her part, she suffered him to be the father of a 
ockn e general plot of the story is common enough. The 
heroine, Freda Chace, as the reader at once sees, 1s to marry Mark 
Cameron, a young sailor. There was only one reason against their 
marrying at the very opening of the story, put that reason was a 
i one. If they had married then, how could the story have 
n written? for married people, as every one snows, are like the 
Needy Knife-Grinder in having no —_ They have accordingly 
a misunderstanding—a misunderstanding which does not get 
cleared up till the very last chapter of the third volume, Against 
such a delay as this we must put in our protest. If Mrs. 
Faithfull will carefully study the works of our most approved 
novelists, she will find that it is about three-fifths, or 
sibly two-thirds, through the third volume that the reconcilia- 
tion takes place. A writer who knows her strength in love- 
i ill place it even earlier. There are mdeed some who 
do not fear to make it the closing scene of the second volume, 
but their example is not to be followed, except, perchance, by a 
very young novelist who is in love herself. Freda thinks that 
Mark is in love with some girl in Scotland, and in consequence 
uades herself that she is in love with the young squire, Stephen 
oar rg The reader is in a happy state of indifference, and, so 
long as she gets married and the story gets ended, cares very little 
whether it is to Mark or Stephen. In fact, though it is Mark who 
is the saint and almost the martyr, it is Stephen who would make 
the most agreeable companion. The marriage day 1s fixed, the 
wedding clothes are bought, and the story seems as if it must come 
to an end by the beginning of the second volume. But heroines 
no more marry than stories end at any such early period as this, 
and the reader waits patiently for the hindrance which is sure to 
be raised to the marriage, however near the day may be at hand. 
It is not at first clear where so favour- 
able does ev ing seem, so happy do the young couple 
appear. But am the right moment Freda’s father turns a 
who, according to everybody’s belief, had died shortly before her 
birth. This old gentleman is as disreputable as he is dull, and is 
by no means such a father-in-law as a respectable country squire 
could put up with. Freda has to choose between the two, and 
shows her bad taste and her filial piety by preferring her father. It 
was only fair that, as she had lost Stephen, she should have recovered 
Mark, but there were to be a few more fy of misunderstanding 
before the young people could find out that they had all the while 
been ing at cross-purposes. Meanwhile the time 1s filled up 
by Freda’s father and a knot of bad characters whom he gathers 
round him, It is in vain that we pr agra to ladies who pro- 
fess the art of writing that when they try to draw with any 
minuteness a set of wor Kao the result must of necessity be utterly 
worthless. They are trying to describe people of whom they must 
be altogether ignorant. They should contine themselves, if they will 
paint the bad, to theacts of petty meanness, unkindness, and dishonesty 
which are only too common in almost all classes of society. So Mrs. 
Faithfull’s villains are very dull fellows, like enough in to the 
villains of other novels of the stage, who in their turn are like 
nothing on the fgce of the earth, She certainly does vary the 


scene by a little love-making, for Stephen finds out his mistake in 
— with Freda and tries more than once to recover her, 

ark, too, from time to time makes an attempt to clear up the mis- 
understanding, but with no success. The author does not, we are 
glad to acknowledge, fall back on any of those shameful expedients 
by which writers now too often seek to give interest to their 
stories. She has introduced bad characters enough, but they are 
very harmless folks to read of. There is no touch of real vice in 
her story, and, if she is dull, she is altogether moral. 

The story has indeed some points of interest in it, and, if it had 
been cut down from three volumes to two, might have made a 
very fair story indeed. How easy and pleasant it would be to cut 
down such a passage as the following :— 

But that same patience he found it hard indeed to practise. It is —_ to 
say, “I will be patient, I will wait ;” but the uttered words are no spell to 
still the craving of anxiety, the torture of suspense. Ere long the foe that 
we had fondly thought laid low is up and on us like a lion, and the battle 
has to be fought again and yet again. So it was now, and so it had been 
with Mark through these last months. He had thrown himself desperately 
into the work he had taken in hand. He had toiled hard at his fishing on 
the sea ; and on land he had kept an ever-vigilant eye upon Paul’s move- 
ments. He had striven, with all the energy of his strong will, to control 
his passionate longings ; but still his ear caught the least rustle of her dress, 
and never missed the lightest word she spoke. His spirit fainted at her 
coldness, and bounded at each slight show of gentleness and gratitude as a 
timid child’s might have done. It needed all the stern outward self-restraint 
taught him by the hard schooling of his life to enable him to maintain that 
bearing towards her which he had laid down for himself. Nevertheless he 
did it. He curbed his ardour to fulfil her wishes, lest she should perchance 
be led, by any over-eagerness of his, into withholding or withdrawing them. 
He never let his glance linger on her face, or his voice soften into tender- 
ness. He never let her know that her presence or her absence moved him. 


We should be glad, moreover, to see the omens and presentiments 
cut out, as well as such passages as this cut down. At any rate, 
if a presentiment is to be brought in, the author should not 
provuke the reader by calling it a strange one. It is too bad first 
to manufacture nonsense and then to give it dignity by calling it 
strange nonsense. We have read of far too many of these presenti- 
ments to see anything strange in them. The only thing that is at 
all strange is the tolerance which seems to be shown to folly when 
it is in print. What should we say to a young lady who told us 
at the breakfast-table, in the words of the story before us, that 
“as she had looked at the first faint crimson streak that told of the 
opening of another day, a strange porsentimnent warned her that it 
would usher in also a terrible woe”? Mrs. Faithfull does not happily 
come up to Miss Braddon and the writers of her school in the use 
of big words which to those who use them and to those who read 
them convey no meaning. She is by no means faultless, however, 
in this respect. In fact, we cannot acquit her of having at times, 
to use an expression of her own, “ strayed erratically” from simple 
English. She writes of “hair hissing in the flames,” and of 
“moths whirring.” She makes a young fisherman “ shiver” when 
he was not cold, and at another time notice “a subtle change” in 
the herome’s dress. From the description afterwards given it 
would seem that “a subtle change” is produced when to a holland 
gown and a black hat are added a bright blue ribbon and a 
jaunty white feather. Like most female writers, she makes her 
characters learn everything either instinctively or intuitively, or 
by keen intuition, or by inspiration. To judge from the way 
these words are used, 1t is by intuition that a man finds out that 
onions disagree with him, and it is either by instinct or by inspi- 
ration that he knows that porter tastes better when drunk out of 

wter. There is one passage where one of these fine words occurs 
in which the author is by accident quite true to nature. “ You 
elect,” says her over, the Squire, “to throw in your lot with him 
rather than with me.” “I elect,’ she returned in a low voice, 
and bringing out the words with ditliculty.” | We can readily be- 
lieve that a simple country girl had some difficulty in bringing out 
a word that must have been so strange to her as“ elect.” Soles 
she was wondering all the time what it meant. We were talking 
the other day to a countryfellow about some mud that he had 
dug out of an old pond. “Ah!” said he, “it must be good 
for the land, for it has been comminicating there—I mean com- 
mulicating—for ever so many years.” We wish that our novelists 
would “elect” to use simpler words, and then we should be less 
likely to have a number of simple folk misled into talking 
nonsense, 


AMERICAN LITERATURE, 


i ype majority of English readers, and perhaps of English writers, 
are apt to suppose that the fundamental principles of economic 
science are so far established that only a few crack-brained heretics 
—people with a recognized “ bee in their bonnet”—dream of de- 
liberately disputing or attempting to refute them. Though the 
more abstruse problems of economics—such, for example, as the 
theory of rent or the regulation of banks of issue—still perplex 
the uninitiated, and give rise to occasional controversy amon, 

competent authorities, few have any idea that there are sti 

numerous and noisy heretics who imagine that rent enters into 
the market price of produce, or that the State can by its mere 
fiat make money out of paper in the same sense and to the 
same extent that it has made and daily makes money out of 
gold and silver. The question “ What is a pound?” is supposed 
to have been answered so conclusively and completely that no one 
would dream of returning any other answer than the orthodox one 
—that before the final establishment of @ pure gold standard it 


| 
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was a quantity of coined silver weighing a little less than four 
ounces, and that it is now a quantity of coined gold weighing a little 
more than a quarter of an ounce. But any writer who for bis 
sins has been doomed to serve on the staff of a financial journal, or to 
take charge of the criticism of financial books and pamphlets, isaware 
that there are still at large a multitude of currency doctors who 
seriously believe that a bank-note possesses an intrinsic value not 
dependent solely on the fact that it can be exchanged for gold, and 
that “money” is something quite other and more mysterious than 
bullion whose weight and fineness have been certified by the Govern- 
ment. The fact that paper temporarily inconvertible can be made 
to serve as money by virtue of the fact that the Government as 
receiver of taxes, and other creditors by force of law, are obliged to 
take it as the equivalent of gold and silver, is the great source of 
all these bewilderments ; and consequently we find currency-mania 
most prevalent in countries which have an inconvertible paper 
currency. Americans are fond of imagining that their country is 
an exception to the ordinary laws of political economy, because it 
has a supply of land so far in excess of its needs as virtually to 


nullify, or rather disguise, the operation of that large class of 


economic laws which are set forth in European treatises as govern- 
ing the distribution of wealth in regions where all the land is 
occupied, and all cultivable land cultivated; and currency doctors 
there find an audience which is denied them in England. Here 
they rank with those manufacturers of waste paper who ar 
lish periodical solutions of the insoluble or long since solved 
problems of mathematics—circle-squarers, refuters of Newton, 
and demonstrators of the flatness of the earth. There they 
are hardly distinguished from rational economists. And wherever 
public opinion is not sufficiently educated to reject these ideas 
at once as impracticable nonsense, they are certain to find 
favour, because every scheme of currency reform is a scheme 
for enriching one class at the expense of another, and almost 
always for enriching the non-possessors at the cost of the pos- 
sessors of actual money—+t.e. the poor at the cost of the rich. 
Still it is a little surprising to find that, even in the Northern 
States of the Union, a work like that of Mr. Edward Kelloge* can 
pass through several editions, and be deemed at this time of day 
worthy not merely of reprinting, but of enlargement and revision. 
Mr. Kellogg’s fundamental idea is that the function of gold and 
silver as money is purely artificial, derived from their use as the 
material of coin, and that, if uncoined, they have no power to 
serve either as a measure of exchangeable value or as a medium of 
exchange. The truth that these metals were used as money long 
before they were coined, long before the State gave them any legal 
reference over other valuable articles, is evidently wholly un- 
own to him, That the value of a dollar is the value of its 
weight in bullion, plus any seignorage which may be levied on it 
for coining, and that the use of coin instead of bullion in bars or 
dust is a mere accident of convenience, has never entered his mind. 
Great value in small bulk, durability and divisibility, have alone 
caused gold and silver to supersede the numerous other articles used 
as measures of value and media of exchange in old times—sheep 
and cattle, cloth, iron, shells, beads, jewels. But Mr. Kellogg, like 
all currency-maniaes, contrives to forget or ignore all these facts, 
which show that ary valuable and portable article may be used as 
money, its money value being exactly its market value, and 
o more. This truth, if remembered, would cure them of the 
elusion that a durable and secure standard of value can be 
made out of that which has no intrinsic value, or that paper 
dollars can be issued ad libitum without losing their worth 
in the . They are deluded by the fact that inconvertible 
paper, if limited in quantity to that amount which will 
strictly serve the purpose of currency—to something less than 
the amount of a gold currency—retains a gold value, or rather 
fluctuates around it; and they do not see that a gold currency, 
being composed of a material intrinsically valuable, always retains 
its value and limits its own amount, while paper money de- 
nds for its value entirely on a limitation of its quantity. 
r. Kellogg shares these errors with his entire school. But his 
peculiar theory revives Chamberlain’s notion of a land bank— 
money issuable on ne of land, therefore practically unlimited 
in quantity and irredeemable, and therefore without restriction on 
its depreciation. It is somewhat amusing to find the wildest of 
all the crudities of the seventeenth-century currency doctors re- 
newed in the nineteenth, and actually finding readers, and we sup- 
believers, among a shrewd and practical people. We suspect, 
owever, that the real attraction of these schemes lies in their 
fatal vice. They would make “ money cheap” by diminishing its 
value, and would thus enrich the debtor at the cost of the creditor, 
in a way. which screens from the eyes of the former the sheer 
fraud which is the basis of the entire transaction; and the most 
influential class in American politics, the great farming interest, 
are almost all debtors, permanently or temporarily, and, like most 
debtors, fancy themselves hardly used in the terms of their 
bargain, and entitled to redress at the hands of the State. 
Mr. Weeden’s essay on prohibitive legislation ¢ as applied to the 


* A New Monetary System: the only Means of Securing the Respective 
Rights of Labour and Property, and of Protecting the Public from Financial 
Revulsions. By Edward Kellogg. Edited by his Daughter, Mary Kellogg 
Putnam. Fifth Edition, to which is prefixed a Biographical Sketch of 
ry tng Philadelphia: Henry Cairey Baird. London: Sampson Low 

1875. 


+ The Morality of Prohibitory Liquor Laws. An Essay. By William 
B. Weeden. Roberts -Rrothers. Londo: 
1875. 


nm: Sampson Low & Co. 


| trade in alcoholic liquors is not a particularly well-written ot 


effective work. The writer has got a firm grasp of sound prin- 
ciples and of tel:ing facts, but he does not know how to use his ma- 
terials, or how to make his points successively and leave each, when 
made, to pass on to the next. The consequence is that his book is 
hard to read, and very easy to pull to pieces. Yet it is likely to 
do ~— in its way, as ae forward here and there just the 
kind of arguments which will strike the imagination of people 
with as little idea of logical order as himself. He may perhaps 
succeed in hammering into their heads, by dint of incessant re- 
petition, the truth that temperance and total abstinence are words, 
not of equivalent, but of opposite signification, and that the usurpa- 
tion of the former by the advocates of the latter is not merely an 
impudent misappropriation, but a logical falsehood. Mr. Weeden 
will hardly fail, by the perseverance which a more skilful writer 
would hardly have shown in speaking steadily of the Temperance 
party as opposed to Prohibition, to impress the ordinary reader’s mind 
with a more or less distinct sense of the fact that society is divided 
on this - yprapen not into two, but into three sections; that the 
drunkards at one extreme and the total abstainers at the other 
are both equally removed from the temperate, which is really the 
attribute of the vast majority who drinks no more than agrees with 
them. The pleas of the prohibitionists—example, Christian charity, 
the cost of drunkenness to the public, and the alleged poisonous 
character of alcohol—are all met by reasonings sufficiently popular 
and practical, if loosely put and ill arranged. Those who 
abstain for the sake of example, not believing in the harmfulness 
of drink, are properly told that todo for example things which 
we do not believe to be duties in themselves is to set an example 
of insincerity ; and those who insist on prohibition that we may not 
cause others to offend are aptly reminded that the Apostle who in- 
sisted on that precept was the staunchest opponent 0 all attempts 
to enforce the laws of the “ weak brethren” on the conscience of 
the Church at large. But to English readers the most interesti 
part of the book is the testimony it bears to the complete failure an 
the demoralizing influence of prohibitory laws in the States which 
have tried them. They may vex and harass vas they ma 
trouble the consciences of a few scrupulous men who hold that it 
is a sin to break the laws under which we live, whether good or 
bad; but they never prevent drunkards from getting as drunk as 
they please, or moderate people from getting the means of grati- 
fying their taste. A clergyman may fail to obtain sacramental 
wine; but a rowdy never fails to get as much whisky as he cares 
to drink. General lawlessness is encouraged by the existence of 
laws which cannot be enforced,*for no one has ever attempted to 
forbid the use of wine, beer, and spirits, and no jury will ever be 

rsuaded to consider it a heinous crime to sell ae people are at 
berty to use, and therefore to buy; and the habit of setting aside 
one law leads to contempt of law nepeag Drinking is rather 
encouraged than otherwise; for clubs are formed to procure a 
common stock of liquor, with which the law cannot interfere, and 
young men who would not care to frequent the bar-room are led 

th by social feeling and by a natural revolt against meddlesome 
tyranny to join them. The lighter drinks, which are least easy 
to keep in private houses, are one in favour of hot and 
poisoned spirits; the law prohibiting wholesome liquor represses 
all attempts to substitute wholesome liquor for adulterated abomi- 
nations, and thus gives a stimulus to the consumption of real 
poisons of the most dangerous and exciting kind. And finally, 
the repression of public drinking-rooms introduces the liquor into 
private families, and causes wives and sisters to share the tastes 
and learn the vices of men who were once ashamed to indulge in 
their ee. and who would not for the world have tempted them. 
Mr. Weeden points out, moreover, how the conflict between State 
and Federal laws makes the enforcement of prohibition, since the 
war, legally-impossible. His book leaves little doubt on the mind 
of a candid reader that the “ Maine Law” is a total failure, and 
worse than a failure. 


In describing The Building of a Brain* Dr. Clarke vindicates 
the views in rd to female education which he set forth at 
length in an earlier treatise, and to which at the time we directed 
the attention of our readers. The former volume excited a good 
deal of controversy, and provoked not a little nonsense from 
the more strong-worded and weak-minded of the Woman's 
Rights party. Dr. Clarke no doubt weakens his cause by admitting 
equality of mental capacity between the two sexes; an admission 
contradicted by the undeniable fact that among those minds of 
supreme, or even of superlative, power—the geniuses of all time, or 
original intellects of each successive age, whose native powers are 
too great to be suppressed by disadvan of education—scarcely 
a single woman is numbered. But even with this advantage thrown 
in, the “ strong-minded ” have not been able to offer any reply to Dr. 
Clarke’s argument. Asa rule, he declines a and simply 
applies himself to confirm his general doctrine by illustrative and 
analogousexamples. He sn J agrees with those women who insist 
that young girls are better and less injuriously occupied in study than 
in reading novels whose principal topic is the last on which their 
thoughts should be employed, or in dissipation which is found to 

the health and character of adult women. But he shows 
that they cannot be safely employed in continuous and severe 
study; and that if the stimulus of competition and public exhibi- 
tion is introduced into the school system—above all, if they are 


* The Building of a Brain. By Edward H. Clarke, M.D., Author of 
“Sex in Education.” Boston: Osgood & Co. London:» Baillitre, 
Tindall, & Cox. 1875. 
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allowed to compete with boys of the same age—they are driven 
into a course of mental work dangerous to their unformed constitu- 
tions. In the present essay he makes it clear that he disapproves 
the stimulus of a premature introduction to society as much as 
the stimulus of over-exacting school-work. Both are applied 
together in America ; and we see the result in the frail constitu- 
tions and premature age of American women. With this Dr. 
Clarke contrasts the seclusion aud domestie privacy of an English 
girl's education ; school-worl: im which no artilicial stimulus is 
applied to the brain, while the young lady’s entrance into society 
is deferred toa much later age than is the case with American 
girls, and, we may add, takes place under much closer supervision 
and stricter control. We believe that not a few American families, 
especially in the South, have so strongly felt the advantages of 
such a system as to place their daughters in conventual institu- 
tions, whose discipline is not unlike that of our best boarding- 
schools; the risk of conversion to a religion they dislike being 
accounted a less evil than exposure to the vices of the usual sys- 
tem. One point on which Dr. Clarke insists we do not remember 
to have seen noted before—that the greater sensitiveness and ex- 
citability of girls makes them more amenable to the stimulus of 
competition, while their comparative docility deprives them of the 
protection which average boys derive from their stubborn temper 
and love of outdoorexercise. Thesubject is one whose details do 
not admit of public discussion; but we commend Dr. Clarke’s 
writings to the careful consideration of the parents and teachers of 
intellectual or ambitious girls, and to such of the patrons of 
“ Examinations for Women” as are amenable to reason in any 
sha It might hardly be too much to say that no girl 
under eighteeu should be encouraged even to prepare for public 
exaniination. : 

Mr. Jones's Africa* is a somewhat disjointed and fragmentary 
history of travel and discovery, from the earliest to the latest times, 
on that continent which has been the last refuge of the unknown 
and the marvellous. Africa is almost the only habitable region of 
the globe in which there remain extensive countries which have 
not been explored by civilized adventurers, rivers whose course 
is still imperfectly known and diversely conjectured, cities whose 
site is hardly yet ascertained, and lands which the most con- 
scientious and careful geographers must leave blank on the latest 
maps. If the Far Kast was unknown to Europeans until a com- 
paratively recent time, the records of civilized nations older far 
than Greece or Rome preserve its history from a period when 
Chinese or Indians were more likely to discover Europe than 
Europeans to discover India or China. America, the latest dis- 
covered of the great continents, has been more thoroughly searched 
than Asia, and settled in every habitable district by European 
conquerors. But civilization has never gained a footing, save on par- 
ticular spots specially favoured by nature, on the African continent ; 
and the interior of that vast region to whose extreme outskirts be- 
longed the oldest of empires and the greatest of ancient commercial 
cities, is still a land of mystery and doubt, wherein the best informed 
devotee of knowledge may tind enough to occupy him in lifelong 
research, and the most daring and restless adventurer may gratify 
to the full his desire for novelty, hardship, and peril. Con- 
sequently no tale of African exploration has yet lost its savour. The 
exploration of Egyptian antiquities, the deciphering of the records 
of Carthaginian voyages, are as interesting as ever; and the stories 
of Portuguese navigators and English buccaneers and slave-traders 
are almost as entertaining and as new to the ordinary reader as the 
last journals of Livingstone. Mr. Jones has endeavoured to com- 
bine the whole into a continuous history of African travel and 
research, abridging and condensing his materials, yet striving, not 
with as much success as might be wished, to preserve the substance 
of all, and his book will hardly fail to find readers. 


Mr. Headley’s Island of Fire} is an historical and geographical ' 


account of Iceland, largely occupied with abridgments of or 
extracts from the Sagas, in which the real history and legendary 
traditions of the people are so inextricably mixed up. The volume 
is hastily and loosely compiled, and its materials are often thrown 
together in a heap rather than worked into a continuous narrative ; 
but a judicious selector, not already familiar with the subject, will 
find very much that will repay his pains. 


We give a brief mention here to three works of a class which 
for obvious reasons are generally excluded from our pages. Dr. 
Anderson’s history cf the operations of the missionaries of the 
American Missions Board in India} is brief, dry, and full of the 
technical and conventional topics familiar to the readers of similar 

ublieations; but it is interesting asa record of the first experiment 
in a work which tills no inconsiderable place in the ecclesiastical 
history and religious thought of America, and without remembering 
which we shall never correctly understand one important aspect 
of @ very complex national character. A large section of the 


* Africa: the History of Exploration and Adventure as given in the 
Leading Authorities from Herodotus to Livingstone. By Charles H. Jones. 
London : Sampson 


With i ‘and IHustrations: New York: Holt & Co. 
Low and 1875. 


+ The Island of Fire; or, a Thousand Years of the Old Northerner’s 
Home. 874-1874. By Rev. P. C. Headley, Author of“ Life of the Empress 
Josephine,” &c. Boston: Lee & Shepard. New York: Lee, Shepard, & 
Dillingham. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1875. 

} The History-of the Missions of the American Board of Commissioners 
fr Foreign Missions in India. By Rafus Anderson, D.D., LL.D., lately 

ofthe Beard. 


American Churches are still ruled and animated by genuine, if 
modified, descendants of their Puritan founders ; and their missions 
afford a characteristic evidence of the reality of their power and 
the practical capacity which they bring from the workshop or the 
farm into the vestry and the Chureh Assembly as into the Legis- 
lature and Congress. The Memoirs of Ezra Stiles Gannett * con- 
tain a considerable part of the history of that Unitarian movement: 
which in New England, as at home, gradually developed itself out 
of the strictest and most strongly organized of Protestant sects— 
the Presbyterian—that community which is of all Christian bodies 
the laxest in discipline and the simplest in creed. In Dr. 
Talmage’s Sports that Kill+ we see the relation of the American 
Churches to American society ; the practical and social as well as 
theological line drawn between “Church members” and the 
world, and the existence in the midst of a Republican community 
of a kind of ecclesiastical tyranny which few English sects would 
now tolerate. Dr. Talmage not only denounces wine-bibbers and 
spirit-drinkers, theatre-goers and dancers, in tones. which show 
that he expects to carry with him the feelings of his audience, but 
he treats such ordinary pleasures of social life as admitted sins 
against religious principle, as offences which are grave in a com- 
municant, mortal in a deacon, and in a clergyman would be 
universally considered unpardonable. We cannot but see in his 
volume traces of the effects of a system which liberates the Church 
entirely from the influence and control of lay society, and ends by 
forcing the layman to choose between his liberty as a man and his 
position as a Churchman and communicant. 


Another volume of the admirable Geological Survey of the 
Territories ¢ deals with the Cretaceous Flora of the West. We 
need not repeat what we have said already of the general character 
of this work, or enter into any detail as to the contents of its latest 
portion. 


The most rapid observer even of a new country, where every 
sight and sound was strange to civilized man, could hardly ex- 
pect to pick up enough in a week and a half to be worth relating 
in a volume, however small; and only an American authoress 
would publish Zen Days in Spain§ without feeling that she was 
condemned out of her own mouth to ridicule and oblivion. Miss 
Kate Field has no such misgivings; and we need hardly say that 
her book is as flimsy as its title suggests. It has, however, one 
considerable merit—the pages are few and small, the print large, 
and altogether there is very little of it. 


The Ugly Girl Papers || are directed to show how, partly by 
honest and healthful habits, good sense and good taste in dress, 
and careful and thorough attention to her person, partly by all the 
artifices of paint, false hair, and other devices of the same kind, 
a plain woman may imitate, and a fading woman preserve, the 
appearance of beauty. The peculiar characteristic of American 
women is the want of that health without which beauty must be 
short-lived and more or less unreal, and they fade when an 
English matron has but reached the fulness of womanly perfection. 
There may, therefore, be a large demand for these papers among 
the countrywomen of the writer, and some of them, at least, may 
be profitable. 


The Mishaps of Mr. Pelier | is a comic story ; Starting Out **, a 
tale of Western life, with a religious purpose, not so offensively pro- 
truded as usual. Annette t t and Alice Brand {tf are average novels, 
tinged with sensationalism. The Fatr Puritan§§ is an attempt to 
revive the manners and ideas of the earliest ages of New England. 
The Emigrant’s Story |\|| gives its title to a volume of simple, 
homely American verse, not so original as some of its predecessors, 


* Ezra Stiles Gannett, Unitarian Minister in Boston, 1824-1871. A 
Memoir by his Son, William C. Gannett. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
London : Sampson Low & Co. 1875. 


+ Sports that Kill. By J. De Witt Talmage, Author of “Crumbs Swept 
Up,” “ Abominations of Modern Society,” “ First Series of Sermons,” &c., 
&c., &e., phonographically reported and revised. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1875. 

t Reportof the United States Geological Survey of the Territories. De- 

nt of the Interior. By F. V. Hayden, United States Geologist-in- 
Charge. Vol. VI. Washington: Government Printing Office. London: 
Triibner & Co. 1874. 
Ten Daysin Spain. By Kate Field. Illustrated. Boston: Osgood & 
ce London: Triibner & Co. 1875. 

|| The Ugly Girl Papers; or, Hints for the Toilet. Reprinted from 
“Harper's Bazaar.” New York: Harper & Brothers. London: Sampson 
Low & Co. 1875. 

The Mi. of Mr. Ezekiel Pelter. Mlustrated. Chicago: Griggs & 
cot London: Sampson Low & Co. 1875. - 


** Starting Out: a Story of the Ohio Hills. By Alexander Clark, Author 
of “The G in the Trees,” &c. &c. Illustrated. Philadelphia: 
Lippincott & Co. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1875. 


t+ Annette; or the Chronicles of Belle-Vue. By Charlotte Walsingham. 
a Claxton, Remsen, & Haffelfinger. London: Sampson Low 
& Co. 1875. 

tt Alice Brand: a Romance of the Capital. By A. G. Riddle, Author of 
“Bart Rigely,” “The Portrait,” &e. New York: Appleton & Co. 
London: Sampson Low & Co. 1875. 

§§ The Fair Puritan: an Historical Romance of the Days of Witcheraft. 
By — William Herbert (“ Frank Forester”), Author of the Warwick 
Woodlands,” “ The Cavaliers of England,” &c. Philadelphia: Lippincott 
& Co. London:Triibner & Co. 1875. 

||| The Emigrant’s Story, and other Poems. By J.T. Trowbridge. Boston : 
& : Tritbner & Co. 1875. 
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but reminding us mueh of Bret Harte and the Pike County 
Ballads. ‘Miss Dodge's Rhymes and Jingles * disarm criticism by 
the modesty of their title; a very correct one, on the whole. But 
why should mere rhymes. or mere jingles-be printed ? 


* Rhymes and Jingles. By Mary Mapes e, Author of “Hans 
Brinker,” &c. New York: Scribner, Armstrong, & rate, London: Sampson 
Low & Co. 1875. 
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Plano solos Couperin and "ticket 


requiring 


E SOCIETY of PAINTERS i 


WA’ 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


oe GREAT PICTURE of “CHRIST LEAVING the 
asNew ond Street. Tent to Six. Admission, 1s. P 


LIJAH WALTON.— EXHIBITION, including the fine 
Picture, SNOWDON in WINTER, and many New large ALPINE. EASTERN, 
ther NOW OPEN. Burlington Gallery, 191 Piccadilly. ‘Zen toSix. 
an logue, Is. 


QORIGINAL WATER-OOLOUR DRAWINGS LENT TO 


[coRy and FOR SA Sent to any part of the Coun Cat: Catalogne wre and Terms 
post. Three Stamps.—W. HOPPER '39 George Street, Portman’ urs “Ten 
ive ; Saturday Ten to Twelve. 


EW FOREST EXHIBITION, 294 Regent Street, nearly 
opposite the Polytechnic._OIL PAINTINGS, Colour ‘ntustrating 


the incomparable Scenery of the New Forest. Open 
logues gratis. ARTHUR A. HUTTON, scam 


LITERARY FUND.—The EIGHTY-SIXTH 
ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the CORPORATION will take place,.at Willis’s 
Rooms, on Wednesday, May 26. 
The Right Hon. Lord CARLINGFORD in the Chair. 
Stewards. 
he Lord Aberdare n Watson 
Right Hon. ‘Acton S. Ayrton. 


Benjamin, Esq. Frederick Locker, Esq. 

H. E. Count Benst, Austro-Hun- The Earl of Lonsdale. 

garian Ambassador. Right Hon. the Lord 5 
Francis Bircham. Esq. Musurus Pasha, Am- 
Sir George Bowyer, Bart., M.P. dor. 
Thomas Brassey, Esq., The Lord O’Haga: 
H. A. Butler-Johnstone, Esq, MP. Frederick Esq. ,F.S.A. 
‘The Lord Clermont. J. C. Parkinson, Esq 
The Lord de C liford Rev. Charles B. Pearson, M.A. 


E. A. Clowes, Es¢ Edward F. Smyth Pigott, M.A. 
Critehett. Edward Poste, Esq., M. 

The Ear! of Dartrey William H. Poynder, Bsq., M.A. 
Warren de la Rue, F.R.S. George P. R. Pulman, Esq. 


The Earl of Derby. Henry Reeve, Esq., 
iderman and Sheriff Ellis. £. R. Robson, Esq., 
G. E. Briscoe Eyre, Esq. Sir David L. Salomons, Bart. 


bert Farran, Esq. 


Lieut.-Gen. Sir Lintorn Simmons,K.C,B. 
ev. J. H. Fisk. M.A. 


Dr. William Smith, LL. 

Sir Charles Forster, Bart., M:P. William Smith“Bsq., 

Sir William A. Fraser, Bart., MP. R. Beswerth Smith, be 

Hubert A. Freeman, Fsq., FS.A. E. M. 


Henry Hucks Gibbs, Ministe 

George Godwin, Esq. B.S. Lord of Alderley. 

Grain, Esq. Rev. John Stoughton, D:D. 
lexander Gray Russell Sturgis. pee. 


sir Hardy, iL. Esq. M. 
illiam Harrison. Esq., F.s.A. George O. an, M.P. 
William Isbister, Esq. Dr. L. Forbes W ivan. Ee M.B. 
Rev. Canon King, Maa. Baron Henry de Worms, F.B.A.S. 


10 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Secretary. 


HE MARLBOROUGH DINNER.—The TRIENNIAL 
DINNER will be held at Willis’s Rooms, St. James's, on Tuesday, aa 29 next a 7.45, 
The Rev. J. THOMAS in the Chair. Tiekets (ineluding-Wine), 22s. 6d. each. Marl- 
burians to Dine ave particularly re eres. apply tor ‘Tickets before Sai 


June 26, at Willis’s Rooms, or to either of the 
“C, COMYNS TUCKER, }, 
89 Chancery Lane, W.C. THOMAS H. 


OMEN’S SUFFRAGE.—A PUBLIC MEETING -will be 

held at St. George’s Hall, Langham Place, on Saturday, May 29, which will be 
addressed by Ladies in reply to the Speeches Belivered. in the Hause of Commons against the 
Second of the W omen's Disabilities Bill. Fawcett, Mrs. McLaren, Miss Becker, 
Miss L. Ashworth, Miss Rhoda Garrett, Miss Sturge, Misa Isabella ‘Todd, Miss Downing, Miss 
Wilkinson, will take part in the proceedings. Chair to be taken at 8 Pat. by GEV. ORGE 
DIXON, Esq., M.P. 


John 


ATIONAL SOCIETY for WOMEN'S SUFFRAGE.—The 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of SUBSCRIBERS and MEMBERS of the 
at the ice of the Society. n reet, . to receive the 
Statement, Chair to be taken'at by W. FORSYTH, 


NIVERSITY of LONDON.—Notice is Hereby Given, that 
the next HALF-YEARLY EXAMINATION for M ATRICULATION in — 
University commence on Monday, June 23, 1575. In addition tothe M 
Examination, Provincial EF. will be held at St. Cuthberi’s Colleze, Ushaw 
hurst College; Owens College, Manchester; Queen's College, Liverpool ; and Queeii's 
College, Birmingham. 

Every Candidate is required to transmit his Certificate of Age to the istrar (University of 
London, Burlington Gardens, London, W.), atleast Fourteen Days the he 
of the Examination. 

May 20, 1875. ‘WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D., Registrar. 


CLIFTON COLLEGE—SCHOLARSHIPS.— 


TEN or more will be open for Competition at Midsummer next, value £25 be aarek year, 
which may be increased! trom a special fund to £0 a year in the ease Of Scholars who require 
ieulars may be obtained trom the. HEAb- MasTEn or SECRETARY, the Co lege, 

lifton, Bristo 


GHERBORNE SCHOOL.—The SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 


TION is fixed for June 24 and 2.—Apply to the Bursar. 


—Mr. W. J. JEAFF RESON, M.A. A. (Scholar) 
for the for all Comet titive Pupils t the last Five 
Examinations for the Line. Five out of Six have qualified in the recent and Line 


Ri: WALTER HIGLEY, M.A., Wadham College, Oxford, 


my ne times Classical Examiner at the India House, and Editor of unbe ish Grammar, 


shas Removed from Richmond, Surrey, and now receives a limited n r of PUPILS 
for ithe UNIVERSITIES or ARMY, in the Coustiry_-idimanest Brent Pelhain Hall, near 
mgtord, Herts. 


QOVERSLADE, near RUGBY.—A First-Class PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, under the Rev. G. F. Wnicut, M.A.. late Chr. Coll., Cam- 
bridge, and formerly Assistant-Master at Shrewsbury Senool and Wellington College. 


PARISIAN FRENCH.—16 Brook Street, Hanover Square, 

and ‘Rue Richelieu, 48, Paris.—-By MM. de FONTANIER J. LAFONT. 

oe for acquiring facility in Freneh conversation. Petits cours de Fy en 12 
ns, pour un ou plusieurs conversation, style, et ctudedes idigmes et finesses desta 


<langue, lemardi, mercredi, et samedi de 1 & 5 heures, et tous les soirs de 7 &9 heures. 


AW TUTOR.—A BARRISTER-AT-LAW (LL.B. in B. in 
honours), and successful. PREPARES. at Chambers Glee by Post). for the 
pak, >',and LAW DEGREES,—Addvess, LL.B., Reeves ‘Turner, Chancery 


ANTED, by.a MEDICAL FRACTITIONER, residing in 
a lovely Vil with | garden. a PRIVATE 


a large beautifi 
an n Eider! Lady or poten pre- 
PHA, care care of M Messrs. ‘Arel les & Stonham, Wholesale 


ferred.’ Terms. £300 a L AL 
Druggists, Maidstone. 
WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER 


The Council of the College pro; intme: to the 
ofthe next Session, of a PRO reson of Sonis RUDENC and LAW. 
Gentlemen he Cot to ome to se 
uncil cover to the ar, DO pr than une 12 next. 
of the office will ‘ Stipend o per annum, and a 


‘The nts be derived from a fixed 
share of Students’ fees. 
Further information will be given on epplication to J. G. GnEENwoop, LL.D., Principal of 


J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 
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BATS, OXFORD, and ST. JOHN'S WOOD 
IRLS’ PUBLIC DAY 


with a capitation fee of 10s. on eve Pupil over too ‘Testimonials, ited or legibly written 
to be sent, on or before June 10, to nat of Tia Brompton Road, 8 
hom further particulars can be had. 


N OXFORD UNDERGRADUATE desires a TUTORSHIF 
preter’ to ‘reed with for diese amination, 
need answer this advertisement._Address, A. B. C., care of 


| J NIVERSITY DEGREES. — GENTLEMEN desirous of 
retains 6] DEGREE in Divinity, Arts, Law. Philosophy, Science, Music, Medicine, 
or Dentistry, should communicate with MEDICUS, 45 King Street, Jersey, England. 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


NEW SYSTEM OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 
POSITIVE GOVERNMENT SECURITY LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Cuter Orrices—st CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


POSITIVE POLICIES ARE UNCONDITIONAL, INDISPUTABLE, 
AND NON-FORFEITABLE. 


ditional, being free from all conditions of every kind restrictive of the assured, 


H E BISHOP of NATTA L— 
The BISHOP of NATAL, having lately returned to his Diocese after the brief visit 
which he made to England for the sake of vindicating the cause of the Aboriginal Tribes of 
Natal, and having former support in the Colony in 
of his in their behalf; and Her Majesty's Government having 

now exprewed their approval of the courte whieh he recommended : i has been thought that 
many Englishmer. will be to show their 
rendering him assistance for ont work in the Diocese of 


It is felt that this will be especially useful among the natives, over whom his recent conduct 
will have doubtless given a very great increase of influence. 
Contributions will be gratefully received by the Treasurers of the Fund in support of the 
Natal Church Clergy. 
J. WESTLAKE, Esq., Q.C., 16 Oxford Square, W., and 
E. VANSITTART NEALE, Esq., 12 Church Road, Hampstead, N.W. ; 
Or at Messrs. ROBARTS, LUBBOCK, & CO., Bankers, Lombard Street. E.C. 


TH PRESS.—C. MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale 


r Property, bes to ae that t! ow are instructed to DISPOSE of an bang 
ential OAL and WEEKL NEW PAPER, and ‘oy A attention to the 


ing Plant and Business of ce High-¢ PROVINCIAL NEWS 

Reputation, Published in of the ant an towns in Eng!and. The 
hasa and a vertising Connexion 

capable of grea’ io those of securing an influe: 


le expansion. arty organ, or to 
italists invest in newspa; property. , the present a brilliant opportunity. 
e powerful Steam Machinery and Working Plant are of recent construction and the best 
othe and are in efficient ee A 

the most 


pes h for the transfer of w Me 
y be made.— Applications to be mats to & 12 13 Red Lion 
Court, Fleet Street, Lon 


YDROPATHY.—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill, 
Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. 
For Invalids and those requiring rest and change. Turkish Baths on the premises. 


OVERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL —Under Contract 


for the conveyance of tothe Mediterranean, Ind ina, Japan, and Australia. 
Peninsular and Oriental from Congany Cues their’ Steamers from South- 
ampton, vid the Suez Canal, every god Brindisi, 

with the Overland Mails, every onday.—O# ices, 122 Leadenhall C., 25 Cockspur 


Street. 8. W. 

BEIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—-Facing Sea and 
Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Suites of 

p well pacious Coffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea-Water Pm in the Hotel. 


ROBERT PARK, Manager. 


HE GRANVILLE with Home comforts. 
Beautiful Views. Sea and Shi Saline, Plunge, H See se Salt 
and Fresh Water Baths. American Alley “and Billiard Rooms. ‘Tab! 
Address, THE MANAGER, St. Lawrence-on: Ramsgate. 


MAkGaTE. .—CARLTON HOTEL, facin ng the Sm, for Adult 
eekly Boarders.— Address, Mr. Karr, Carlton 


RODRIGUES’ MONOGRA AMS, ARMS, CRESTS, and 


ADDRES: Dies E ngraved as Gem 
RAISED, RUSTIC, GROTESOUE ond NTRIC M MONOGRA. Ms artistically de- 
iy any combination of Letters. NOTE P. N Col 
Relief, and brilliantly Illuminated in Gold, Silver, co Colours, in the highest Style of Art. 
At HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


DENT & CO., 61 Strand, and 34 Ro Rovel Exchange, Manufac- 

of, CHRONOMETERS, ’ WATCHES LOCKS. ke. (Catalogues free) to 
Her Majest ween, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and Fore reign igns. 

Makers o the my “Westminster Clock, and of the New Standard Clock of the Royal 


wich. 
Sole addresses, 1 Strand, 34 Royal Exchange, and Factory, Savoy Street, London. 


DEN NECESS. ARCHES, 
RK, &c. 


(GARDEN NECESSARIES, consisti 
BASKETS, FLOWER-STANDS, WIRE- 
Garden Syringes 

Garden Engines 


20s. Od: to 
Garden Tools and Watering-Pots. 
PATENT LAWN-MOWERS, 25s. to 120s. 


inches Cut 12 
fora 

To cut l4inches ......+++. £5 1 To Cut 16 £6 17 


Sui itable for a Gentleman. 


AM 8. BURTON by appointment.to H. 
Prince of Wales. sends . CAT + post free, containing upwards of 850 Illustra- 
tions of his unri of Prices and of the large 
Street, Worle and 4 Newman Stree and 6 Perry's Place; 
Newman Yard, London, W. The Cost of delivering Goas to the most distant parte of th the 
nited Kingdom b "itallway is trifling. WILLIAM 8S. BURTON will always undertake 
very ata small fixed rate 


FURNISH. YOUR HOUSE at DEANE a COMPANY'S. 
Illustrated Catal with priced Furnishing List, 

Table Knives, per dozen, from 00 £15 3s. to £6. 
ro Forks, Table, from 24s. ; Spoone 24s. Stoves— Bright, Blac r, Hot 
ier-Maché Tea Trays, in Sets, from 2is. Baths—Domestic, Fined and Travelling. 
ro Tea and Coffee Sets, from £3 7s. Beds Brass and Iron. with Bedding. 

ish Covers—Tin. Metal, Electro. Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
lectro Cruets and Liqueurs. Gaseliers—2-light, 17s.; 3 do. 528.; 5 do. 7 6s. 


ps—Patent Rock Vil. Moderator, &c. Kitcheners—from 3 ft., £3 5s., to 6 
zed Tea and Coffee Urns. Kitchen Utensils, sails, Turnery. Mats, &c. 
and Glass—Dinner Services, &c. Garden Tools—Lawn- Mowers, Rollers, &c. 


A Discount of Five per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 
DEANE & COMPANY, 46 King William Street, London Bridge, E.C. Established a.p. 1700 


SPOONS AND FORKS. 
WwW E B B, 


P P 


Manufacturers of 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE 
Of the highest =~. 
Catalorues Post Free. Larger Ed on receipt of 12 Stamps. 
MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, POULTRY, E.C.; and 
OXFORD STREET (76, 7A and 73), WEST END, LONDON. 
MANUFACTORY AND SHOW ROOMS—ROYAL CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


LAMPS and CANDLES—BARCLAY & SON, 
138 Regent Street, London, 
LAMP MAKERS end WAX CHANDLERS to Her Majesty the Queen end 


H.R.H. the Prin 
and Majolica Wares, Brass and Repoussé Work, i Sve 


Genuine WAX CANDLES, for Church use, made to order. 


FOWARD'S 3 JACOBEAN FURNITURE —The style being 
peculiarly adapted for production by HOWARD SONS, Cabinet 
Manufacturers by Steam- invite pplications for Estimates, are 


F all , Ceilings, 
gupplied free of charge fo every ot Furniture: Wall Paneling, i 


ams the due payment of Premiums. 


2. Indisputable, as no objection whatever can be raised on any ground after the Policy has 
been issued ; even the age of the assured being admitted, upon evidence called for when the 
Policy is issued, instead of being left, as under the ordinary system, until it becomes a claim. 


3. Non-forfeitable, because every Premium purchases a fully paid-up Policy or Positive 
Note for the relative proportion that the Premium bears to the sum assured, which Positive 
Note never lapses, but remains in force till death, whether subsequent Premiums are paid 
or not. 


STATEMENT of LIFE BUSINESS, as on December 31, 1874. 


Annual Life 
Policies in Force. Amount Premium Assurance 

Assured. peome. Fund. 

£ 2 

1,058 463,374 20,722 3,122 
Camads 77,707 3,206 2,338 
Total....1,903 £949,515 £43,306 


F. BARROW, . Managing 


The Policies of this Company cover the risk of Jrevltiog anywhere, by any mode of con- 
veyance, and of Residencein any part of the world. 


LAY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fleet Btrest, London, 
£5,486,748 


Invested assets on D ber 31, 1873 

Income for the year 1873 . 

Amount paid on death to December 1873 
Forms of proposal, &c., will be sent on application to the Office. 


KAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1807. (For Lives only.) 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON. 


Premiums and Interest ......... £450, 
Accumulated Funds £3,024,108 
Also, a Subscribed Capital of more than..... 
The Annual Report of the Company's state and progress, Prospectuses and Forms, may be 
had, or will be sent, post free, on application at the Office or to any of the ‘Company's 4 8 Agents. 
Expenses of ly under 4 per cent. of the gross income. 


GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 
FIRE OFFICE, 


LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, ~— —ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Promptand liberal Loss Settlement: 
Insurances effected in all partsof the World. 


GEORGE WM. LOVELL F 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD } Secretaries. 


LONDON and SOUTHWARK FIRE and é 
INSURANCE. 
Chairman—HENRY ASTE, Esq. 
CHIEF OFFIcE—73 and 74 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1803 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C., and 16 ‘& 17 PALL MALL,S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000, PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000, 
COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


"THE AGRA BANK, Limited.—Established in 1833, 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Heap Orrice—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bouter. > Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
ong Kong. 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head one on the Terms quitemesy with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100, 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
At 5 per cent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge ; and Approved Bills p d or sent for 
burehases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay rand Pigtene realized. 
Every gaa of B and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


HARLAND & FISHER, 
33 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


A R T D Oo A TOR S. 
CHURCH AND DOMESTIC DECORATION. 
PAINTED MAJOLICA TILES. EMBROIDERY. 
PAPER-HANGINGS AND ART FURNITURE. 


LARK’S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS SHUTTERS, 
Self-Coiling, Fire and Thief Proof, can be adapted to any Window or other Sine 
Prospectuses free.—_CLARK & CO., Sole Patentees, Rathbone Place, W.; Paris, Manchester, 
Liverpool, and Dublin. 


(THE LITERARY MACHINE (Patented), for holding 8 


Book or Writing Desk, Lamp, Meals, &c.,in any position over 
Sofa, Sere the fatigue and inconvenience of incessant stooping while yo A or Writing 
valuable to Invalids and Students. Admirably adapted for India. A most 
from 2ls. Illustrated Pamphiets post free. 
J. CARTER, 6A New Cavendish Street, Great Portland Street, W. 


FOR THE COLD BATH, &c. &e. 
CASH’S KNITTED 
ROUGH TOWELS 
CAN BE ORDERED PA’ T 


(PATENT. 
THROUGH HOSIERS AND DRAPERS, &c., EVERYWHERE. 
See the words “J. & J. Cash’s Patent Rough Towel,” woven on each. 


OUIS will undertake to Noblemen, 


ds and as 
r else- 


where. A Sample of every sent on recelgs of of ‘Ondes for 
One Pound, payable to Louis 
SILBERBERG'S combination of the choicest og ey equal in flavour and aroma to a fine 
ene aa and best Tobaccg in the Kingdom. Packed in parchment, 6s. 


CAUTION-WATERMARK “TOBACCO.” 
& H.O. to prevent Frau 


BEST Bi BIRDSEVE now bears t AME and TRADE-MARE of thee firm, 
both printed on and WOVEN LIN the paper. 
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